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Gvitorial 


CREATION OF A SOUTHERN BRANCH 


At the regular meeting of the Association in Atlanta in 1919 a 
plan was presented for the creation of a southern branch of the 
society for the purpose of fostering and promoting interest in classi- 
cal study in that section of the country. Southern members called 
attention to the necessity for action to combat the wave of opposi- 
tion to Latin and Greek which followed in the wake of the abnormal 
conditions brought on by the emergency of war. They pointed out 
that concerted action was dependent upon the possibility of bringing 
the teachers of the classics together in conference and that so 
wide was the territory covered by the Association that only once 
in three or four years could southern teachers afford to attend a 
meeting. That they could be brought together, if opportunity 
offered, was evidenced by the large numbers present at the Atlanta 
meeting. 

The Association postponed final action in order that the proposal 
might be reviewed and its merits determined. At the meeting 
this year in Cleveland, the formation of the southern branch was 
authorized, appropriation was granted to help defray the expenses, 
and a committee was empowered to proceed with the organization 
and arrange for the first meeting. 

The University of South Carolina promptly extended an invita- 
tion to the committee to call the meeting in Columbia for February 
24-26, 1921. She also generously placed at the disposal of the 
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committee the use of two of her publications for purposes of 
publicity, and at the same time authorized her department of 
classics to share the expense of bringing a lecturer to the meeting 
to take part in the program. The committee is now at work on 
the program and on advertising the meeting throughout the 
southern territory. Confidence is felt that the efforts will meet 
with a hearty response, and that great good will result to the cause 
of the classics. The creation of the new branch without doubt 
will lead also to a large addition to the membership roll of the 


Association. 


NEW “BOBS” 


A new edition—the sixth—of the little pamphlet “Arguing 
with Bob” issued by the Publicity Committee several’ years ago, 
has just been published. More than thirty thousand copies of the 
pamphlet have been circulated, but it has been out of print for 
some time. The Committee anticipates a new demand for it as 
soon as its reissue is known. 

A new pamphlet in Latin, entitled ‘‘Robertus ad Patrem”’ 
has also been published. Professor H. C. Nutting of the University 
of California is the author. Like the other “Bobs” the new 
pamphlet is in the nature of a brief dialogue presenting the cause 
of the classics. 

Printing costs are now so high that the Committee has been 
obliged to increase the price of the pamphlets, though they are 
still cheap. Following is the scale: ‘Arguing with Bob,” 12 
pages, three cents each, 65 cents for twenty five, $2.50 for one 
hundred; ‘‘Robertus ad Patrem”’ two cents each, 45 cents for 
twenty-five, $1.75 for one hundred. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Publicity Committee, 11 Hall of Liberal Arts, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

The Publicity Committee consists at present of Professor C. H. 
Weller of the University of Iowa, chairman, Professor Frances E. 
Sabin of the University of Wisconsin, Professor Eugene Tavenner 
of Washington University. Suggestions as to methods of publicity 
for the classics will be welcome to the Committee. 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT* 


By H. M. KIncERY 
Westerville, Ohio 





I shall not try to talk like a professor of pedagogy, who harps on 
child study, the adolescent mind, and the psychology of everything 
from flirtation to dishwashing; rather shall I play preacher, at 
least to the extent of taking a text. One of the greatest preachers, 
however, declared that a text was merely a gate to go out at, and if 
I seem to stray too far from mine you must charge it to him. 

The text is found in Quintilian x.1.112: ‘‘Id consecutus, ut 
iam Cicero non hominis nomen, sed eloquentiae habeatur.” Note 
it carefully, for it may be long before we hear of it again. 

I suppose practically everyone here either is or has been or 
expects to be a teacher of Cicero. I am one of the has-beens and 
have many pleasant recollections of my Cicero days, though the 
joy was not wholly unalloyed. I have thought sometimes that 
teaching would be an ideal profession if it were not for the students 
—that is, the hopelessly dull or indifferent students. 

The would-be teacher of Cicero today is much in the position 
of the cook who tried to follow directions for stewing a hare. The 
recipe began, “First catch the hare.’”’ This was not so hard a 
generation ago, for one who could pass out of Caesar went on as a 
matter of course into Cicero; there was no other way to graduation. 
Now there are many ways, broad and easy, and few there be that 
find the strait gate and narrow path. 

If his Freshman Latin class is small and poorly prepared the 
college instructor may blame the high school; the teacher of the 
Cicero class may ‘‘pass the buck” to those who teach the first 
two years; but the truth, of course, is that not so much any indi- 
vidual as the whole situation is at fault. It is in the air. You 
remember how it is declared in the Song of Deborah that “the stars 


* Read before the Columbus (Ohio) Latin Club, February 21, 1920. 
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in their courses fought against Sisera”; to us it might almost 
appear, with change of a single sound, as if ‘“‘the stars fought 
against Cicero.” And Jael has her tent pin all ready. 

Just a glance at a few of the difficulties: There is the lure of 
the laboratory, where the student works with hands as well as 
head and can see things happen instead of straining his eyes over 
a page of printed puzzles. There is the call of the modern lan- 
guages, in which apparent progress is so much more rapid—while 
the Latinist is mulling over inflections and made-to-order sentences 
the French and German students are reading books; and at the 
end of two years they have sampled a variety of works and authors 
while the classicist has covered only part of one. Then there is 
the cry for “practicality” in education. Latin is dead; let it 
decently stay dead, and let our boys and girls take some live sub- 
ject that bears directly on their life-work. Of course, few high- 
school students know what their work is to be, but that has nothing 
to do with the case—they must have a “‘practical’’ education. A 

Efforts have been made to lessen the difficulties. We have had 
“foundations” and “essentials” and “brief” and “short” Latin ! 
courses. I once owned a book with the promising title Six 
Weeks’ Preparation for Caesar. We have had “inductive”? meth- 
ods which did not induce because of the nature of the language 
and because not every teacher is a Harper. For the second year, 
as substitutes for Caesar, we have tried Nepos, or Sallust, or 
Eutropius, or Viri Romae, or a book of selections from many 
authors. One early Ohio teacher even wrote a Latin life of Wash- 
ington, hoping thus to teach both Latin and patriotism. But 
always we have returned to Caesar. I still think the purely 
preparatory work should somehow be shortened and the student 
set to reading earlier. 

One of the strongest influences against classical study is that of 
students in other subjects. Zealous advocates of science or 
modern language use ridicule as well as argument, and by their 
aggressive tactics have succeeded in placing Latin students in a 
defensive, almost apologetic, attitude. But what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander; if we can turn out Cicero or Caesar 
students as full of enthusiasm for their work as are those of the 
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newer studies we have material for a powerful propaganda. The 
question is, how to do it. I do not profess to have the panacea, 
yet venture to suggest one point. To most young students the 

Roman world is very far away and unreal. Let us try to bring it 
nearer. 

[ Attempts to visualize ancient life through banquets in costume 
and presentation of plays have their use, yet even they leave an 
impression of artificiality and remoteness. The conversation of 
Latin students rarely deals with that or with the lesson content. 
It is, ‘Got your lesson, Bill?’’ ‘How do you read this line?” 
“What does this word come from ?”’ “Tough lesson, isn’t it ?” 

If for this we can get them to substitute comment, however 

if unconventional, on persons and events we have gained something. 
One student, for example, read all he could find on Pompey and 

his military record and summed it up by calling him “a big stiff.” 

Another, after reading some of Cicero’s doleful letters from exile, 

- exclaimed, ‘‘Old Cic was a regular sissy!” The triumvirate was 
characterized as a gang of political bosses—not far wrong, either. 

{ Of course these boys had not attained the dignity of historical 

critics, yet for the moment they had risen above the dead level of 

the daily grind. 

In the third Catiline, Cicero gives a stroke here and another 
there from which we can gain some idea of Catiline’s lieutenants 
—the hot-headed, impetuous Cethegus, who under better auspices 
might have been a Roosevelt; the ambitious but dull and super- 
stitious Lentulus; the gross Cassius, who did not, like another of 
the name, have ‘‘a lean and hungry look.” Get the students to 
assemble these hints and reconstruct the characters, adding facts 
where possible from Plutarch and Sallust. The latter (Cat. 32) 
says that Catiline left matters in Rome “Cethego atque Lentulo 
ceterisque quorum cognoverat promptam audaciam.”’ He also 
gives other details regarding the whole anarchistic crew and 
introduces a few parlor bolshevists, notably the well-born but 
q degenerate Sempronia (Ca/. 25). Another woman involved was 

Fulvia, who played the part of informer for Cicero. 
I would encourage discussion even to the extent of making an 
occasional mistake myself in the hope that it would be corrected. 
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Who is meant by uno homine (i. 11)? Editors are almost evenly 
divided between Cicero and Catiline. Let the class decide it in 
the light of the words a few lines down, ‘“‘ videbam perniciem meam 
cum magna calamitate rei publicae esse coniunctam.’”’ What did 
Cicero think of future punishment? In the peroration of Cat. i he 
calls upon Jupiter to damn the conspirators to everlasting tor- 
ment; in iv. 8 he affirms that the whole doctrine was devised by 
men of old to deter evildoers. 

Let them argue grammatical points too. Some of Caesar’s 
ablatives are exceedingly shifty. Moribus, second sentence of 
B.7. i. 4, has been called ablative of cause, accordance, manner, 
specification, attendant circumstance, absolute. Which is it, or is 
it something else? So of some of Cicero’s subjunctives. I would 
rather have a student tell in ordinary English what the force is 
than guess at a technical name and get it wrong. It will do him 
more good, too, than any amount of ex cathedra learning voiced 
by the teacher. 

Our editions of Caesar give battle plans; but a printed plan is 
a lifeless thing. Why not draw one of your own on the blackboard, 
e.g., of the battle with the Nervii? From ii. 18 draw the general 
map—the Roman camp, the slope to the river, and the woods 
beyond. As the legions deploy mark in their original positions, 
and as the narrative develops indicate the changes on the map; 
better still, let a student do it. 

The recognition of Latin in English is a practical exercise but 
requires great caution. To most students the lower half of the 
right-hand page of the verb conjugation is terra incognita. They 
learn the indicative well, the subjunctive pretty well, but beyond 
that all is confused. Why, for one thing, are there two forms, 
amarit and amandus, both translated “to be loved”? Here is 
where the transplanted gerundive may help. Starting with 
amandus we easily find the feminine amanda and its use as a proper 
name, meaning ‘‘a girl to be loved.”’ If Amanda happens to be in 
the class it will add to the interest. Also Miranda. Then such 
familiar terms as memorandum, addendum, referendum can be con- 
sidered. A whole group is found in arithmetic—minuend, sub- 
trahend, multiplicand, dividend (this last word also has another 
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meaning, less familiar to teachers). ‘The title ‘‘reverend” will be 
i found to mean a man to be revered for his sacred calling. On 
suitable occasion the force of plus and minus and the ablative con- 
struction of the number following can be brought out (e.g., diebus 
v ef xxx minus [Suet. Aug. 100]); also why we call the sign of 
T omission a caret. Then come groups of derivatives like nervous 
and verbose, from Latin adjectives in -osus. The trouble about 
all this is that the student will want to go too far. 

To some the study is hard because it seems indefinite. The 
young learner always likes to couple the same English and the same 
Latin word. It is difficult for him to realize how connection 
modifies a word’s force. Whenever it is possible he will use the 

. English word most nearly like the Latin, and if there is none he 
will make one. I suppose all Cicero teachers have heard perditi 
rendered “perditious.”’ 

In still another way this indefiniteness appears. Assignment 
of text is precise, but how about the questions that are to be asked 
in the recitation? There is so much to be brought out in connec- 
tion with a Latin lesson that a teacher is tempted to try too much 
and in the end confuses rather than helps the pupil. One of the 
most brilliant Latinists I ever knew stated as his golden rule 
for teachers, ‘‘Never do today what you can postpone till 
tomorrow.”’ 

In reading Cicero I would omit Cat. ii and the first half of 
Archias and give the time to a later oration or some of the letters. 
The Manilian Law is minutely outlined, so that one can hardly lose 
his way if he would—‘‘its very bones stick out,” as one student 
said. ‘This is not the case with the Catilines, and the class, reading 
a short portion each day, may lose the thought connection, even 
with the usual review. It is a good practice on completion of an 
oration to read the whole speech through at a sitting—or, better 
still, have a member of the class do it. I have had a student give 
a practically perfect translation of one inside of forty minutes. 

It is unfortunate in one respect that we read Caesar before 
Cicero, for the reversal of chronology is confusing. ‘The Gallic 
campaigns began five years after Catiline’s conspiracy, just at the 
time when Cicero was exiled. Caesar, you remember, opposed 
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the death penalty for the conspirators and even was suspected of 
complicity with them. Suetonius (/u/. 14), Plutarch, and Sallust 
all tell us he came near losing his life that day, when the senate 
guards looked to Cicero for the signal to kill him. If Cicero had 
only nodded then what a difference it would have made in history! 

To the average schoolboy Caesar is less a man than a mytho- 
logical hero, yet, like Shakspere’s Jew, he “had eyes, hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions.’”’ His youth was 
adventurous and not wholly creditable, but evidently he never 
lost sight of his “career,” for like Cicero he won the consulship 
suo anno. How far he planned and foresaw his final elevation, or 
whether he merely drifted into it, as Ferrero thinks, no one can 
tell. But, as one boy put it, “he got there just the same.”’ 

His career moved steadily on to its climax and catastrophe— 
youthful escapades, cursus honorum, achievements as proconsul in 
Gaul, break with the senate and march into Italy, victory over 
Pompey, dictatorship—and death. Napoleon lived too long and 
in his exile used to speculate as to what would have been the best 
moment for him to die, wavering between Moscow and Waterloo. 
Caesar, like Lincoln, did not overstay his time—did not outlive 
himself. Cicero’s career in a sense was anticlimactic: its high- 
water mark was reached in his consulship, and for the next twenty 
years he did little but look back to it. 

Somebody once declared that Andrew Lang was not a man but 
a syndicate; that no one man could write all he put forth. We 
might easily think the same of Cicero, when we consider the range 
and variety of his writings. Caesar did not go so far, yet he was 
an author too, not merely of the Commentaries, which he wrote as 
a defense of his career, but in more purely literary lines. As an 
orator Quintilian (x. 1. 114) declares that “‘C. vero Caesar si foro tan- 
tum vacasset, non alius ex nostris contra Ciceronem nominaretur.”’ 
He even wrote verse, says Tacitus (Dial. 21), ‘non melius quam 
Cicero sed felicius, quia illum fecisse pauciores sciunt.”’ 

What we need to do to help our students do is to look beyond 
the writings, beyond the glamor of Caesar’s power and Cicero’s 
eloquence, and see the two as men, as human beings. It would 
be interesting to see how they were educated, how they prepared 
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for their particular careers; to see them in their family life, in 
their public and official duties, in all possible relations. I must 
confine my attention now to Cicero and even so must touch on a 
very few points, and those superficially. 

The Cicero brothers were country boys whose father seems to 
have brought them to town to be educated. They had learned to 
read and write perhaps at home under tutelage of a slave. The 
orator’s account of his education begins with direct preparation 
for his profession (Brut. 306 ff.). Tacitus (Dial. 34) thus describes 
a custom prevalent in Cicero’s day, though obsolete when he wrote: 

Apud maiores nostros iuvenis qui foro et eloquentiae parabatur, imbutus 

iam domestica disciplina, refertus honestis studiis, deducebatur a patre vel a 
propinquis ad eum oratorem qui principem in civitate locum obtinebat. Hunc 
sectari, hunc prosequi, huius omnibus dictionibus interesse sive in iudiciis 
sive in contionibus assuescebat, ita ut altercationes quoque exciperet et iurgiis 
interesset, utque sic dixerim, pugnare in proelio disceret. 
In another chapter (xxx. 4-6) he condenses Cicero’s account of his 
studies with tutors at home and in Greece and Asia, which were so 
broad: “ut omnium artium varietatem complecteretur. Itaque 
in libris Ciceronis deprehendere licet non geometriae, non musicae, 
non grammaticae, non denique ullius artis ingenuae scientiam ei 
defuisse.”” The lesson he draws is worth repeating: ‘Ex multa 
eruditione et plurimis artibus et omnium rerum scientia exundat et 
exuberat illa admirabilis eloquentia.”’ 

I might quote Cicero himself to the same effect (e.g. De orat. 
i. 64), but instead will merely remind you of the familiar passage 
in Archias (6, 7). The last two sentences of chapter 7 especially 
may well be quoted to those who insist on a purely “practical” 
education. 

At seventeen Cicero served his brief term as soldier, in the 
social war, under the consul Cn. Pompeius Strabo (Phil. xii. 27: 
“cum tiro essem in eius exercitu’’). In the same army was another 
boy of his own age, the consul’s son, destined to figure largely in 
history, and it may be that their rather one-sided friendship was 
formed then. After this brief experience of war Cicero went back 
to his studies, as many an American boy has done recently. 

To succeed politically a man must attract attention. Cicero 
accomplished this by arguing the cases of several men who had 
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been charged with various offenses, and won a reputation which 
gave him his first public office at thirty. His duties as quaestor 
took him to Sicily, and the knowledge thus gained of conditions 
there made possible his prosecution of Verres, 70 B.c., which marked 
him as the coming man. From that time on his cursus honorum 
was uninterrupted. He was elected praetor for 66 and consul for 
63, both suo anno and both with the largest vote cast for any 
candidate. He might have failed in the final step if it had not 
been for Catiline. The aristocrats (nobilitas, Sall. 23) at first 
frowned on his ambition, believing, according to Sallust (23), 
“quasi pollui consulatum si eum quamvis egregius homo novos 
adeptus foret’’; but when the plot became known they turned to 
Cicero as the lesser evil—just as many Republicans in 1912 voted 
for Wilson as the best means of averting the third-term peril. 

He had not left it all to chance, however, nor to popular favor. 
To be consul suo anno he must be elected in 64. Probably he had 
been planning for this for years; we have his own word for it that 
he was laying the ropes and pulling wires as early as 65. In July 
of that year he speaks of ‘‘my candidacy,” reviews the list of 
probable competitors, and promises to do all a candidate should 
do (Ait. i.1). A few days later he begs his friend Atticus to come 
to Rome and win some of his friends to Cicero’s support (AU. i. 2). 
In this same short letter occurs a curious collocation of names. 
We know Catiline and we know of the Clodius who later brought 
about Cicero’s exile. In this year 65 Catiline was accused of mis- 
government in Africa, and his prosecutor was Clodius. Here is 
what Cicero says: “Catilinam, competitorem nostrum, defendere 
cogitamus. Iudices habemus quos voluimus, summa accusatoris 
voluntate. Spero, si absolutus erit, coniunctiorem illum nobis 
fore in ratione petitionis.”” We do not know that he did defend 
Catiline, but in view of the later relations of the three men it is an 
interesting proposition. It illustrates our saying that “‘politics 
makes strange bedfellows.” Catiline was acquitted, but beaten 
at the polls; was beaten again in 64, this time by Cicero and 
Antony; and beaten a third time in 63. Then in desperation he 
brought his conspiracy to a head and gave Cicero his great oppor- 
tunity. Antony afforded his colleague no help but had to be 
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bribed not to hinder him; and, just as jokers declared that the 
consuls for 59 were Julius and Caesar (Suet. Jul. 20), so we might 
say those for 63 were Tullius and Cicero. 

Turning now to his private life we find that Cicero was always 
in financial difficulties. The law forbade his accepting fees for 
his legal services, yet he must have received many gifts, and he 
speaks himself near the end of his life of having received large 
sums in legacies (Phil. ii. 40: ‘‘Ego amplius HS ducentiens accep- 
tum hereditatibus rettuli”). He lived expensively, having a house 
in Rome which he says cost him about $150,000 (Fam. v. 6. 2: 
“Emi eam ipsam domum [xxxv\’’), and had several fine villas in 
various parts of Italy. He seems to have been one of those large- 
minded people who scorn the sordid details of economy and leave 
the worrying to their creditors. Furthermore his agent did not 
always pay in the rents received (Alt. xv. 15. 3, 4; XV. 17. 1, etc.). 

In his family relations he was most affectionate. He married 
Terentia about 78 and twenty years after, when in exile, wrote to 
her often, addressing her as mea vita and showing the deepest 
concern for her welfare; but a dozen years later, after more than 
thirty years of wedded life, he suddenly divorced her. The letters 
in Fam. xiv are addressed to her, and it is interesting to see the 
gradual change in tone. Within a year he married a young girl 
who was rich and pretty, but her too he soon dismissed for failing 
to share his grief for Tullia’s death. 

To his two children he was devoted. ‘The daughter was older. 
He called her by the affectionate diminutive Tulliola, shared her 
disappointment at her unfortunate marriages, and was almost 
unmanned by her death in 45. In reply to one of the letters of 
condolence (Fam. iv. 5, from Servius) he wrote (Fam. iv. 6): “Itaque 
et domo absum et foro, quod nec eum dolorem, quem de republica 
capio, domus iam consolari potest nec domesticum respublica.”’ 

The son, M. Tullius Cicero, Jr., filled a high place in his father’s 
hopes. When he went to Athens to study (46-44) he fell in with 
r fast company and spent more money than he ought. The father 

admonished him, made a definite allowance (xi. 32. 2; xv. 7. 1), 
and gave him a bad scare by proposing to come to Athens himself 
(Att. xiv. 7. 2; xiv. 13. 4). Young Cicero wrote home that he 
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‘spent whole days and often part of the night with his tutor” 
(Fam. xvi. 21. 3: “Sum totos dies cum eo noctisque saepe numero 
partem”’). He joined Brutus and served in the campaign of 
Philippi. In the final struggle for supremacy he took the side of 
Octavian, and at the age of thirty-five (30 B.c.) was made consul. 
In that capacity he received the official report of Antony’s death 
and saw his statues pulled down and all his honors revoked—in 
which Plutarch discerns a fine example of retributive justice. 

All men know that Cicero was an orator, and those to whom 
the gods have been kind have made the acquaintance of his letters, 
which with a few gaps cover a quarter-century, from 68 B.c. 
(Ait. i. 5) to July, 43 (Fam. x. 29). Nearly eight hundred were 
written by Cicero himself; about ninety by others to him. In 
length they range from two lines to many pages. We have in 
them a unique personal record. History has told of others of his 
time, there are a few biographies, but of Cicero alone have we such 
a complete and intimate self-portrayal. His every mood is 
reflected—exultation and despair, joy and deepest sorrow, political 
ambition, jealousy, hate, vituperation, and humor. Those written 
during his exile are true prose 7ristia, and those of the last few 
years are full of laments for the lost republic, relieved now and 
then by touches of the old humor. It isa thorough soul-vivisection. 

But aside from their self-revelation the letters have great his- 
torical value. The writer knew all the public men of the time, and 
his speeches and letters give an inside view of the stirring events 
which marked the closing years of the republic. Nepos (Aft. xii) 
speaks of the sixteen books addressed to Atticus and adds, ‘‘Quae 
qui legat non multum desideret historiam contextam eorum 
temporum.”’ In one sense they may be thought of as a kind of 
occasional newspaper, giving accounts of men and affairs and 
editorial comment all in one. We could spare all his philosophical 
works better than the letters. 

Many of his speeches are quite as personal as the letters. 
Those against Verres, Catiline, and Antony are marvels of vitu- 
peration, while those regarding Pompey and other objects of 
admiration are equally extravagant in eulogy. To readers who 
know his real opinion of the dictator his three Caesarian orations, 
with their fulsome praise, are very unpleasant. Even women did 
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not escape his barbed tongue. In his speech for Caelius he draws 
a picture of Clodia, sister of his enemy and mistress of Catullus, 
which would justify a horsewhipping or a libel suit if it had not 
been so perfectly true. He often used nicknames by way of 
ridicule, calling the pompous Pompey Sampsiceramus, Arabarches, 
and Hierosolymarius and naming Clodia Bo@mis, “‘ox-eyed,”’ 
in double allusion to her beautiful eyes and her Junoesque 
imperiousness. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous personal trait is his vanity, for 
which he had more excuse than most people. Both Caesar and 
Cicero keep themselves in the center of the stage, but by different 
methods. The one always says “I,’’ the other writes in the third 
‘ person. Which is really the more modest may well be debated. 
Cicero’s egotism is outspoken, undisguised. Take only the most 
familiar orations and note how constantly he brings himself in. 
In the first Catiline he mentions two plots against his own life 
(9, 11), remarks that ‘‘the safety of the state must not be imperiled 
too often in the person of one man,”’ himself, and modestly reminds 
his hearers of his rapid advancement through his own merits (28). 
At beginning and end he says “we, the consuls,”’ but for the most 
part it is “‘I, the consul.” It would be interesting for someone 
with ample time to count the J’s needed to translate the oration. 
He refers often to the perils he has incurred and the enemies he 
has made (especially iii. 12; iv. 1), but affects to make light of 
them (e.g. iii. 15; iv. 3, 9), and in iii. 26 protests that he desires 
| no monument except the remembrance of his service. But the 
climax of self-laudation is reached in iv. 21, where he recites the 
achievements of four great military heroes—the two Scipios, 
Paulus and Marius—sets Pompey above them all, and then adds, 
“erit profecto inter horum laudes aliquid loci nostrae gloriae’’; 
and, not content with that, goes on to show how his position is 
even more difficult than theirs. 

You remember too how he works into the exordium of the 
7 Manilian Law mention of the fact that three times he received the 

highest vote in the election for praetor. The Archias opens with 
the mock-modest clause, ‘‘si quid est in me ingenii’’; in 13 he con- 
trasts his own modest pleasures among his books with the feasting, 
' idleness, and sports of inferior souls; and near the close (28) makes 
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this reference to his great service of the preceding year: “Quas res 
nos in consulatu nostro... . gessimus, attigit hic [Archias] 
versibus.”’ 

These are but a few of many passages which illustrate my point. 
They abound in both speeches and letters, and are eminently 
characteristic. He never forgot how he had saved his country 
nor let anyone else forget it. He is hurt that Brutus gives undue 
credit to Cato for the senate’s vote of death to the conspirators 
(Ait. xii. 21), and expresses to Pompey (Fam. v. 7. 2) his disap- 
pointment at not receiving from him the congratulations he had 
expected. To the historian Lucceius he wrote a long letter (Fam. 
v. 12) urging him to drop the work he had in hand and compose a 
special history of Cicero’s consulship, offering himself to supply 
full information. He even suggests that the historian give him a 
little more credit than the actual facts warrant (Fam. v. 12. 3: 
“Rogo .... amori nostro plusculum etiam quam _ concedit 
veritas largiare”’). In the same letter he threatens (Fam. v. 12. 8), 
“quod si a te non impetro... . cogar fortasse facere quod 
nonnulli saepe reprehendunt—scribam ipse de me.” 

Apparently Lucceius did not fall in with the idea, for we have 
no record of his having done so, and Cicero actually did “write 
about himself” in spite of his shrinking modesty. In AU. i. 19. 10 
he mentions having composed commentarium consulatus mei in 
Greek, promises a Latin version, and bids his friend poema expectato 
on the same subject, “‘ne quod genus a me ipso laudis meae prae- 
termittatur.’”’ We know the poem was written, for it is quoted by 
later Roman writers, and about ninety scattered verses are still 
extant. The best known is the line, “O fortunatam natam me 
consule Romam,”’ of which the outstanding feature, aside from its 
sublime egotism, is the assonance -natam, natam. This has been 
imitated and exaggerated in several English translations: 


O, what a consolation my consulate was to the nation!—Wilson. 


How fortunate a natal day was thine 
In that late consulate, O Rome, of mine.—Gifford. 


Fortune foretuned the dying notes of Rome 
Till I, thy consul sole, consoled thy doom.—Dryden. 
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The satirist Juvenal quotes the line and adds, ‘Antoni gladios 
potuit contemnere si sic/omnia dixisset (x. 122—24).’’ Cicero 
evidently thought well of his own verses, for he quotes them him- 


self (e.g., De Off. i. 77: “‘Illud autem optimum est . . . . Cedant 
arma togae, concedat laurea laudi’’)—which is not so bad as it 
might be. 


As is often the case Cicero’s sense of humor was keener when 
directed at others than himself. He took himself quite seriously. 
When he was in the Pompeian camp before Pharsalus, Pompey 
was so provoked at some of his jests as to exclaim, “‘Cupio ad 
hostes Cicero transeat, ut nos timeat!’’ His letters to his young 
friend Trebatius are full of jokes, many of them plays on legal 
terms. He often punned on proper names (e.g., Aft. i. 16. 10). 
His rival for the right to prosecute Verres was one Caecilius, who 
had some Jewish connections, and Cicero is said to have asked, 
“Quid Iudaeo cum Verre ?’’—the point of course lying in the mean- 
ing of verres and the Jews’ abhorrence of pork. But puns in a 
foreign langauge, especially such as require diagramming, are a 
nuisance, and I will refer you to an article published some years 
ago in the Classical Journal, by Professor Kelsey, on Cicero’s 
puns. 

His account of the dedication of Pompey’s theater (Fam. 
vii. 1) has some good hits, in sense anticipatory of Juvenal’s 
panem et circenses. So has his story of the election of a consul for 
the last twelve hours of the year (Fam. vii. 30: ‘‘Caninio consule 
scito neminem prandisse. Nihil tamen eo consule mali factum 
est; fuit enim mirifica vigilantia, qui toto consulatu somnum non 
viderit”). To his brother he writes regarding a dull book 
(Qf. ii. 9 [11].3), “ Virum putabo si Sallusti Empedoclea legeris, homi- 
nem non putabo’’—as we might say of one who read all of Kant’s 
Critique or one of Henry James’s novels. He complains that other 
people’s jokes are palmed off as his (Fam. vii. 32.1) and adds, 
“Sperabam ita notata me reliquisse genera dictorum meorum ut 
cognosci sua sponte possent.’’ He also declares that Caesar, who 
was a connoisseur in facetiae, was able to recognize a Ciceronian 
production at sight or hearing. Quintilian, a very serious-minded 
critic, deplored Cicero’s fondness for jesting (vi. 3.3): “Non 
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solum extra iudicia sed in ipsis etiam orationibus habitus est 
nimius risus affectator’’—but “‘a little nonsense now and then.” 

One striking fact may be noted: Though Caesar made himself 
sole ruler of the world and not only founded a new monarchy but 
exerted unmeasured influence on all subsequent history it is usual 
to speak of that period as the Ciceronian age, not the Caesarian. 
The pen outpointed the sword. 

How best to bring these characters before young students as 
live men and not mere authors of textbooks will have to be deter- 
mined by each teacher and for each class—whether by means of 
the teacher’s own descriptions, or by required readings and quizzes, 
or by assignment of topics for report, or in some novel method of 
the teacher’s own devising. Much, of course, will depend on the 
extent of the school library and other illustrative material available. 

I once knew a college president who, it was declared, never 
finished a public address in his life. He would speak—and speak 
eloquently—for an hour or two hours or as long as he dared and 
then say, ‘‘I had intended to discuss this topic and that and the 
other, but time fails and I must close.”’ That is my situation in 
this paper. Any adequate discussion of Cicero would require 
consideration of his temperament—and he was decidedly “ tem- 
peramental”’—his courage, which was only occasional, his course 
in the civil war, his career as proconsul, in which he showed that 
corruption and oppression are not necessary features of provincial 
rule, his one military campaign, which was not very dangerous to 
himself or the enemy, though he intrigued long and zealously for 
the honor of a triumph on the strength of it, and finally the inex- 
haustible subject of his books; but “time fails.” 

Thus, after long wanderings, we may return to our text. Quin- 
tilian said that Cicero had come to be the name not of an individual 
but of eloquence incarnate. Let us try to reverse his dictum and 
make Cicero the name not merely of an art but of a human being, 
non eloquentiae tantum, sed hominis. 








CICERO AS A HELLENIST 
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Teachers of the classics, and especially of Latin, who are at 
times inclined to grow discouraged because of the difficulties of 
their task, and the indifference or opposition of the public, would 
do well to refresh their spirits by recalling the life and devoted 
labors of Petrarch, the morning star of the Italian Renaissance, 
the first modern man. From his early student days he had been 
charmed by the style, rhythm, and content of the rhetorical and 
philosophical works of Cicero then extant. In the year 1333 he 
found two speeches of Cicero at Liége, one of which was the Pro A. 
Licinio Archia Poeta. This speech would of course strongly appeal 
to Petrarch and he immediately copied it with hisown hand. Four- 
teen years later, at Verona, in 1345, he had the inexpressible joy 
of discovering a manuscript containing Cicero’s Letters to Atticus 
and Quintus and the Correspondence with Brutus. Disregarding 
the lapse of over thirteen centuries, he at once wrote a Latin 
epistle to Cicero, telling him of his discovery, and expressing his 
‘sincere love and admiration; and for the rest of his life the 
character and literary art of Cicero held an abiding place in his 
mind and heart. 

About this time Petrarch began the study of Greek, but through 
his own generosity he lost the services of his teacher when he had 
merely mastered the alphabet, and he never learned to read Greek 
at first hand. He was, however, able to appreciate the spirit of 
ancient Greece through the medium of Latin and the remains 
of classical antiquity in Italy, and there is a tradition that after a 
long life of seventy years devoted to the cause of classical literature 
and art, he was found dead in his library, annotating a copy of his 
Latin translation of Homer. His enthusiasm for Greek bore fruit, 
for he induced his friend, Boccaccio, to study the language with 
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such success that later Boccaccio claimed to be the first Italian 
to read Homer in the original after the darkness of ages. 

It was due to the zeal and influence of these two men that 
about a generation later Manuel Chrysoloras was brought from 
Constantinople and began the teaching of Greek in Florence. 
A pupil of Chrysoloras, Guarino, taught Greek in the University of 
Ferarra, and in a treatise which he wrote describing his method of 
instruction, the Letters of Cicero have the first place; and he lays 
down the principle often heard today that ‘without a knowledge of 
Greek, Latin scholarship itself is, in any real sense, impossible.” 
Thus it was in part due to the influence of Cicero that the fountain 
of Greek learning rose again in Italy. The Greek and Latin 
classics spread to France, Germany, and Holland and became 
an important factor in stimulating and educating the national 
mind of these countries. For nearly two centuries the writings of 
Cicero had an extraordinary influence all over Europe. Ciceroni- 
anism became almost an obsession. Poor scholars and Browning’s 
bishop wished their epitaphs carved only in— 

Choice Latin, picked phrase Tully’s every word, 
No gaudy ware like Gandolph’s second line— 
Tully, my masters? Ulpian serves his need! 

But the spell of Cicero’s style received a severe blow upon the 
publication of Erasmus’ witty and satirical dialogue entitled, 
“‘Ciceronianus.”’ The great humanist saw the error in this abject 
worship of style, and his attack was wholesome. But to the last 
he had only love and admiration for the great Roman orator. The 
influence of Latin literature alone was not sufficient to establish 
the New Learning in England. But when the study of Greek was 
enthusiastically carried on by Colet, Grocyn, Linacre, and More, 
and later by the teaching of Erasmus at Cambridge, the classics 
began to exert their stimulating power in the education and culture 
of the English people also. The debt of English literature during 
the past three hundred years to the literatures of Greece and 
Rome is in itself a strong argument for the retention of Latin and 
Greek in any sound scheme of education. The study of the classics 
and a sound knowledge of the civilizations of Greece and Rome 
must still lie at the foundation of the culture and training, ethical, 
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| scientific, and economic, necessary for those who shall wisely lead 
us out of the terrible confusion of the present hour. We must 
ponder anew the message of old Greece in our endeavor to estab- 
lish a pure standard of democracy and social justice. To illustrate 
the feeling of Erasmus as to the relative value of Latin and Greek 
f I will quote a passage from his letter to the daughter of Sir Thomas 
More, taken from Sir John Sandy’s Harvard Lectures on the Revival 
of Learning: 

You are an elegant Latinist, Margaret, but, if you would drink deeply 
of the well-springs of wisdom, apply to Greek. The Latins have only shallow 
rivulets; the Greeks copious rivers running over sands of gold. Read Plato, 
he wrote on marble with a diamond. But above all read the New Testament. 
’Tis the key of the Kingdom of Heaven. 





The ideal of Hellenism in its deepest and widest meaning must 
permeate modern life and contribute to the happiness and culture, 
not of the favored few, but of all men everywhere. 

To the student of history and literature from Erasmus to 
Cicero is a step backward into an age of political turmoil and party 
strife. With the loss of civil liberty at Rome and the concentra- 
tion of supreme power in one man, the progress of democracy, 
begun by the city-states of Greece and Rome, was arrested for 
centuries. And it was not until the founding of our own republic 
that men started anew on the secure path of freedom. In the Old 

. World, however, the lessons from the failure of the Greek and 
Roman civilizations were not learned. The selfish grasping for 
imperial power and the exploitation of the weak by the strong 
culminated in the recent Great War of autocracy against democracy. 
The classical student must endeavor to interpret the present in 
the light of the past, and try to solve the many political, social, 
and religious problems of today—many of them quite like those that 
confronted the men of old—in a spirit of sympathy, humanity, and 
tolerance. In the new era of democracy now dawning, when the 
mass of the people are likely to have a more immediate hand on 
the helm of state and in the ordering of society, it is all the more 
important that the training and breadth of vision which come with 
the study of the languages and civilizations of Greece and Rome 
should be one of the bulwarks of popular and higher education 
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and be ever more widely diffused. We are at a critical period in 
the world’s history, and our classical heritage from Greece and 
Rome has a work to perform in strengthening and educating 
democracy, just as it exercised a mighty influence at former critical 
epochs, such as the beginnings of Christianity, the times of the 
Renaissance, of the Reformation, and of the French Revolution. 
The love of freedom and the willingness to take reason as their 
guide, so characteristic of the Greeks, and the wonderful legal 
and political institutions of the Romans have lessons for us today 
and can be best understood by drinking at the fountainhead. 
From ancient Greece, for the lives both of men and of nations, 
there springs up ever afresh enthusiasm for art, science, literature, 
free and ordered political institutions, and the ideal of the just 
and well-rounded life. This is the Hellenic spirit, and it was his 
devotion to this ideal and his success in interpreting it to his 
fellow-countrymen that made Cicero a great Hellenist. 

The boyhood and youth of great men are always of interest and 
a brief review of the education and intellectual environment of 
Cicero up to the time of his entrance into public life will help us to 
understand the source of his influence in later years. 

He was born in the year 106 B.c. of an ancient family at Arpinum, 
among the Volscian Hills, the very year when the other illustrious 
native of this region, the great Marius, received the surrender of 
Jugurtha. Doubtless the victory of Marius over the Teutonic 
hordes a few years later and the saving of Rome thereby made a 
deep impression on the boy Cicero. He was loyal to his native 
place, and the old family home is affectionately described by him 
in his dialogue of the Laws. When Marcus Cicero and his brother 
Quintus went up to Rome as young students, the educational and 
literary tradition of the Scipionic Circle were in vogue, and boys were 
taught to speak, read, and write the Greek language. Training in 
Greek rhetoric and oratory was requisite for a successful political 
career. Without influential political connections Cicero was de- 
pendent upon his own efforts. He was possessed with a passion for 
knowledge and a burning ambition to become eminent as a public 
speaker. He was not retarded, as was Demosthenes, by physical 
defects or family misfortunes, and he laid a broad foundation for his 
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future public career by thorough studies in language, literature, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, politics, and philosophy. Such a course of study was 
then considered necessary for the proper training of an orator and 
leader of the people. We recall that the English traditional, classical 
education, narrow as it would now be considered, has been the 
preparation for the life-work of very many of England’s greatest 
statesmen and empire-builders. 

Cicero was quite unlike the hard-headed, practical, unimagina- 
tive type of Roman. Possessed of the sensitive and idealistic 
temperament of the poet and born orator, brilliant, witty, and 
fluent, he cultivated his taste by study of the great Greek poets, 
stored his mind with ideas and images, trained his intellect by 
dialectic and philosophy, and for years engaged in constant practice 
in declamation. As he himself says: ‘I never let a day pass with- 
out some exercise in oratory.”” Homer, Lysias, Demosthenes, and 
Plato were his models. Gesture and deportment he studied under 
the direction of two famous actors. He acquired practical instruc- 
tion in public speaking by listening to the harangues in the Forum 
and a pretty thorough knowledge of the law by attendance upon 
the decisions and discussions of the greatest jurist of the day, 
P. Mucius Scaevola; and afterward he received a similar training 
from Q. Mucius Scaevola, the augur. Greek philosophy had long 
been domesticated at Rome, and Cicero completed his professional 
training by attending the lectures of representatives of the three 
chief schools, Phaedrus the Epicurean, Diodotus the Stoic, and 
Philo the Academic. 

After he had won his spurs as a successful advocate by his 
defense of Roscius, thus showing great courage in prosecuting a 
minion of the dread Sulla, in order to improve his health and to 
continue his studies, Cicero went abroad for two years on a visit 
to Greece and the East. He spent six months at Athens under 
Antiochus, who was lecturing on Stoic doctrines at the Academy. 
It was in Athens that he formed his memorabie friendship with his 
second self, Atticus. His delight in visiting famous scenes, and in 
recalling great men of old we can perceive in the opening pages of 
his De finibus, Book v._ A few extracts taken from Rackham’s ver- 
sion will be sufficient. While Cicero was strolling with his brother 
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and a fewintimate friends one afternoon in the walks of the Academy, 
Piso remarked: “ Whether it is a natural instinct or a mere illusion, 
I can’t say; but one’s emotions are more strongly aroused by seeing 
the places that tradition records to have been the favorite resort 
of men of note in former days, than by hearing about their deeds, 
or reading their writings. My own feelings at the present moment 
are a case in point. I am reminded of Plato, the first philosopher, 
so we are told, that made a practice of holding discussions in this 
place; and indeed his garden close at hand yonder not only recalls 
his memory but seems to bring the actual man before my eyes. 
This was the haunt of Speusippus, of Xenocrates and of Xenocrates’ 
pupil, Polemo, who used to sit on the very seat we see over there.”’— 
““No wonder the scientific training of the memory is based upon 
locality.” “Perfectly true, Piso,”’ rejoined Quintus, ‘‘I myself 
on the way here just now noticed yonder village of Colonus 
and it brought to my imagination Sophocles, who resided there, 
and who is, as you know, my great admiration and delight. Indeed 
my memory took me farther back; for I had a vision of Oedipus, 
advancing toward this very spot, and asking in those most tender 
verses ‘What place is this?’—a mere fancy, no doubt, yet still 
it affected me strongly.” Piso then asks young Lucius whether 
he enjoys visiting scenes associated with Demosthenes. “Pray 
don’t ask me,” answered Lucius with a blush; “I have actually 
made a pilgrimage down to the Bay of Phalerum, where they say 
Demosthenes used to practice declaiming on the beach, to learn 
to pitch his voice so as to overcome an uproar. Also only just 
now I turned off the road a little on the right to visit the tomb 
of Pericles. Though in fact, there is no end to it in this city; 
wherever you go you tread historic ground.” 

After a sojourn with native orators through the cities of Asia 
listening to rhetoricians and philosophers, Cicero stopped at 
Rhodes and again, under the instruction of the famous teacher 
Molon, he sought to prune the exuberance of his language and 


style. He returned to Rome, improved in health and eloquence, 


to engage in the serious work of his life, the practice of his pro- 
fession in the courts and the Forum. 
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Nearly sixty of the one hundred or more orations of Cicero 
have survived. Whatever criticism we may make as to the lack 
of taste, or the egotism that they may display, they were suc- 
cessful in the judgment of his hearers and he won the title of the 
greatest orator Rome has produced. Yet his unending self-praise 
because of his discovery and overthrow of the conspiracy of Catiline 
grows most wearisome. His Greek rhetorical studies bore fruit 
in the immense care with which he constructed his speeches. His 
debt to Demosthenes and other Attic orators he acknowledges. 
With greater variety and versatility than the great Greek orator, 
he lacks the fiery force and the stamp of truth which glow through 
the De Corona and the Philippics. There are, however, passages 
in Cicero’s Philippics and the Verrines of tremendous power of 
invective. In giving some estimate of Cicero’s debt to the Greeks 
there is no desire to detract from his merits, or to slight the impor- 
tance of his educational and philosophical treatises to Latin litera- 
ture and to later civilization. He has left a great mass of literary 
work, besides his letters, all expressed in a style, clear, attractive, 
and persuasive. He was the maker of Latin prose literature, and 
enriched his native language by inventing a philosophical vocabu- 
lary and by supplying a variety of synonyms and descriptive 
phrases that enabled the Romans to follow ranges of thought 
and speculation which would have been closed to them. 

There is only time now to sum up briefly to what extent Cicero 
interpreted for his countrymen the labors of the Greeks in the 
departments of rhetoric and philosophy. 

Among his rhetorical treatises, the triad consisting of the 
De Oratore, the Brutus, and the Orator are the most important. 
Of these three the De Oratore was composed during his political 
retirement at the time of the First Triumvirate. In a masterly 
manner the great orator set forth the principles by which he was 
able through his power of public speech to rise to the first position 
in the Roman state. In substance it resembles the rhetorical 
treatises of Aristotle, and it is an exposition of a system of oratory, 
not a search after truth, like the dialogues of Plato. In clear 
and polished style certain speakers set forth the knowledge and 
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technique required of an orator, while another speaker, representing 
the author’s views, shows that all branches of learning are necessary 
to form the perfect orator. Concerning the De Oratore, John 
Henry Newman, a great master of English prose, said, “It is the 
most finished perhaps of Cicero’s compositions. An air of grandeur 
and magnificence reigns throughout. The characters of the aged 
senators are finely conceived, and the whole company is invested 
with an almost religious sanctity.’ Ten years later in despair of 
the republic and as a solace in family affliction Cicero composed 
his other two important rhetorical treatises, the Brutus and the 
Orator, and likewise several philosophical works, written with 
incredible speed and exhibiting the amazing versatility and range 
of his studies. The scene of the Brutus is laid at his Tusculan 
villa in the gymnasium, called his Academy, and presided over by a 
bust of Plato. In company with several friends the progress and 
course of Roman oratory are reviewed and brought down to date. 
The dialogue contains many autobiographical details of great 
interest. In the Orator references to Greek theory and examples 
are abundant. It was written at the request of his young friend 
Brutus, who desired his opinion as to the most perfect type of elo- 
quence. The theme is to portray the ideal orator and naturally 
Cicero goes back to Greece as the mother of arts and eloquence. 
Types of natural, artless eloquence are seen in the Homeric poems, 
especially in the speeches of Odysseus and Nestor. The oratory 
of Themistocles, Alcibiades, and Thucydides is noted; and Pericles is 
praised, whose great power of eloquence may be discerned in the 
two speeches recorded by Thucydides. The finished art of the 
Attic orators could only come as the result of the systematic and 
scientific study of rhetoric, and the criticism and remarks on several 
of the Greek orators show the writer’s interest and taste. Cicero 
understood the limitations of his native language and the style of 
speaking best adapted to the Roman people. He did not believe 
that the simple, plain style of Lysias, or even the chaste and un- 
adorned manner of Demosthenes, which Brutus favored and 
employed in his speaking, to be in accordance with the character 
and genius of the Latin language. It was partly to draw Brutus 
away from this style of writing that he wrote this treatise. In 
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this opinion Cicero was right. For the dearth of abstract words 
in Latin and the lack of precise and definite terms, as com- 
pared with the wealth of the Greek language, required far more 
repetition, illustration, and fulness than was necessary in the 
Greek and Attic period. Hence as an orator and stylist Cicero 
has a closer affinity with the rhetorical Isocrates and later rheto- 
ricians than with Lysias or Demosthenes. Cicero’s originality 
and genius lay in creating a Latin prose style, capable, in its 
melodious flow of sentences and harmony of cadence, in its clear- 
ness, force, and pathos, of expressing all the emotions of the soul. 
The oratorical style of Cicero had a strong influence on that of the 
great English orators, such as Burke, Fox, Chatham, and Sheridan. 
In depth of emotion and grandeur of thought he falls below Demos- 
thenes; but as a consummate master of rhetorical prose he has 
never been surpassed. 

It is as a writer of philosophy that the Hellenism of Cicero, 
in the sense in which we are using the term, is perhaps most con- 
spicuous. Though he had studied Greek philosophy as an impor- 
tant branch of liberal education, and as a necessary help in order 
to realize his ambition of becoming a perfect orator, yet through 
his entire life philosophy was his joy and delight. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with the theories of the later schools, and had as 
friends and instructors the best Greek philosophers of his time. 
For many years the Greek Diodotus was an inmate of his house, 
and his instructor in the Stoic philosophy. He could not have had 
the leisure to master the profound works of Plato and Aristotle, 
but he translated several of their books and in many passages of 
his writings shows his familiarity with their ideas. 

It is of course on its ethical side that Greek philosophy made 
its appeal to the practical Roman mind. They were little inclined 
to pure speculation. The Stoic creed with its insistence on moral- 
ity, fortitude, and the ideal of the virtuous man, came to take the 
place of religion at Rome and largely to displace the formal reliance 
on cults and superstitious observances. In his philosophical 
opinions Cicero was in sympathy with the Academics, with a 
strong leaning toward Stoicism, and in the loss of the writings of 
the Greek masters, by his translations and close paraphrases he has 
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done a lasting service to the world of thought and letters. He 
desired to present to his countrymen a selection drawn from Greek 
sources of the best principles of conduct and morals that might 
be a real help and comfort to them in the dreadful civil commotions 
of the time. Two of these may receive some mention. His De 
Finibus Bonorum et Malorum is a treatise on the theory of ethics. 
The writer was not and laid no claim to be a deep philosophic 
thinker, but he knew how to popularize philosophy, so that the 
ordinary man could grasp it, and also to make the matter presented 
most attractive. In the three separate dialogues of the work the 
Epicurean philosophy is explained and refuted by a representative 
of the Stoics. Then Cato presents his views. Next the doctrines 
of the Old Academy of Plato are reviewed and criticized. Finally 
we have a clear exposition of the real ends of life to be aimed at 
—the perfection of all of man’s powers, both of mind and of body. 
The artistic setting of the dialogue with its reference to famous 
men and places of Greece is most pleasing. In the time of Cicero 
the old ethical strain in the Roman character was rapidly disinte- 
grating under the influence of wealth and foreign conquest. The 
solidarity of the city-state, resting on the devotion and sacrifice 
of its citizens, was waning. The ethical virtues which lie at the 
basis of free government may well receive our best thought, and, 
as opportunity presents itself, help to vitalize our classical teaching. 

Among Cicero’s correspondence we have a letter addressed to 
him by his son, Marcus, then a youth of twenty-one, studying 
philosophy at Athens, who the fond father hoped would follow 
his footsteps in the paths of eloquence. As an incentive and guide 
to such a career he wrote and dedicated to the young man, the 
De Offictis, in three books. In a somewhat unsystematic yet 
interesting manner the author discusses the motives for good con- 
duct, and the incentives toward a good life, and places as the chief 
virtue, the summum bonum, the principle of honor, embracing 
justice and all the other social virtues. This treatise is of special 
importance from the fact that St. Ambrose used it considerably as 
the basis of his scheme of Christian ethics. Through the book the 
kindly and lovable disposition of the author can be felt. With all 
his mistakes and weaknesses, which we know so well from his 
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letters to his friends, the essential humanity of the man makes us 
love him. 

Cicero’s speculations on death and immortality, on pain, 
suicide, and on virtue sufficient in itself for happiness, set forth in 
his “Tusculans,”’ and recalling the life and death of Socrates, were 
so admired by Erasmus that he said: “I cannot doubt but that the 
mind from which such teaching flowed was inspired by some 
divinity.’”” The source, content, and influence of Cicero’s work, 
De Natura Deorum, is of special interest now that the whole subject 
of Roman religion is being restudied. He does not show the deep 
earnestness of his great contemporary, Lucretius. His discussions 
are literary and philosophical, and we do not find in his writings 
evidence that he believed in the personal guidance of a Supreme 
Being, or that he was vitally interested in religion in its deepest 
meaning. 

This necessarily superficial survey of the Hellenic character 
of a portion of Cicero’s voluminous writings will close with a few 
remarks on his main contributions to political science, the De 
Republica and De Legibus, both suggested in title and topics by 
great dialogues of Plato. 

In the De Republica, after a summary of early Roman history 
with its different types of government, he repudiates the selfishness 
of tyranny and the incompetence of radical democracy, and states 
his preference for an aristocratic republic with its fixed orders and 
classes. The free democracy of Athens was not greatly to his 
taste. He was the last great representative of the Roman city- 
state and he wished to have it perpetuated. At the close of the 
dialogue is to be found that splendid episode, the “Somnium 
Scipionis,” rising to a lofty strain in its praise of virtue and the 
ideal good man. It seems to have been suggested by the Vision of 
Er in Plato’s dialogue. In the De Legibus, the writer discusses 
the philosophy of the Law of Nature, and adopts the Stoic view 
that Right or Law is not the product of social evolution, but enters 
| the soul of man at birth. This principle, that law is based on moral 

sanction, is the corner stone of the great structure of Roman law. 
In this cursory view of Cicero and his works we see that perhaps 
the most important idea which he derived from the Greeks was the 
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ideal of the good man, who is to be trained in all his faculties 
before he can accomplish the highest thing of which he is capable. 
This humanistic view of the perfect man, in his case the perfect 
orator, Cicero fully grasped, and illustrated it by his own education, 
his precepts, and by his life-long strivings to attain to it. Human- 
istic or general training is essential, in varying degrees, at all stages 
of the educational course. Elementary education should be 
mainly humanistic up to twelve or thirteen. The aim of educa- 
tion in each case should be clearly kept in sight. Too early special- 
ized vocational training tends to dwarf the human element. The 
teacher of the classics in the school has a double and sacred duty to 
perform. He must insist on sufficient thoroughness and accuracy 
in order that he may lead his pupils to appreciate in some degree the 
wonderful linguistic instrument which has transmitted down the 
centuries the knowledge and ideas of the great minds of the past. 
At the same time every lesson from the pages of Homer or Virgil, 
Plato or Cicero, may be a study in humanism, a revelation of the 
mind and heart of the author, an actual or an ideal picture of some 
side of humanity, a preparation for the journey of life. This is 
no mere fanciful picture. It is the special province of literature, 
ancient as well as modern, to humanize the mind, and to effect in 
the case of the individual pupil the same transformation which the 
spread of the Greek and Latin classics effected among the crude 
and uncultivated peoples of Europe. Moreover the principle of 
interpreting the present through the past must never be lost sight 
of in our classical teaching. If the efforts being made to keep the 
study of Greek and Latin in the school curriculum shall meet with 
success, we may be reasonably assured of strong and sane leader- 
ship in the coming conflicts of the new age of democracy and 


popular government. 














ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN GREECE IN RELA- 
TION TO CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY, 1869-1919' 


By Harotp N. Fow.Ler 
Western Reserve University 


It has been said that the end and aim of classical philology is 
the attainment of complete knowledge, not only of the classical 
languages and literatures, but of all the life and thought of Greeks 
and Romans. If we accept this statement—and I do not believe 
we ought to impose upon classical philology any narrower limits— 
then every product or result of archaeological research in Greek 
lands is a matter of immediate concern to the classical philologist; 
for every discovery throws some light upon the conditions of the 
life of the ancient Greeks. The Hermes of Praxiteles and the 
bronze charioteer at Delphi; the vases manufactured and deco- 
rated in the workshops of the Ceramicus; the temples of Olympia, 
Delphi, Delos, and Epidaurus, all help us to appreciate the influ- 
ences to which the perceptions and sensibilities of the Greeks were 
subjected, influences without which Greek literature, and even the 
Greek language, would doubtless have had a development differ- 
ent from that which was actually theirs. The luxury and refine- 
ment of the great Ionian cities appear before our eyes in the 
bronzes, the painted vases, and the sculptured friezes created by 
Ionian artists; the poems of Anacreon and those of Simonides of 
Ceos are, in their different ways, akin to the exquisite marble ladies 
of Delos and the acropolis at Athens; the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon and the dramas of Sophocles alike exhibit the active, 
progressive genius and wise self-restraint of the Athenians of the 
fifth century; the works of Menander and Praxiteles are parallel, 
even if not strictly contemporary, expressions of the spirit of a 
later age. 


*Read at a joint meeting of the American Philological Association and the 
Archaeological Institute of America, at Pittsburgh, December 30, 1919. 
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A complete treatment, then, of my subject would be an exhaus- 
tive catalogue raisonné of all archaeological work in Greek lands 
since 1869. Such a treatment is manifestly impossible in the 
time allotted to me. I must make a selection, and shall therefore 
try to speak only of those discoveries which affect directly our 
knowledge or our interpretation of Greek literature, and of these 
I can mention only a few of the most important. 

In the Preface, dated 1846, to his History of Greece, that great 
scholar, George Grote, speaking of the period before the first 


Olympiad (776 B.c.) says: 


The times which I thus set apart from the region of history are discernible 
only through a different atmosphere—that of poetry and legend. To confound 
together these disparate matters is, in my judgment, essentially unphilo- 
sophical. I describe the earlier times by themselves, as conceived by the 
faith and feelings of the first Greeks, and known only through their legends— 
without presuming to measure how much or how little of historical matter 
these legends may contain. If the reader blame me for not assisting him to 
determine this—if he ask me why I do not undraw the curtain and disclose 
the picture—I reply in the words of the painter Zeuxis, when the same ques- 
tion was addressed to him on exhibiting his masterpiece of imitative art: 
“The curtain is the picture.” What we now read as poetry and legend was 
once accredited history, and the only genuine history which the first Greeks 
could conceive or relish of their past time; the curtain conceals nothing 
behind, and cannot, by any ingenuity, be withdrawn. 


A glimpse of something real lying behind the curtain of legend 
and poetry was afforded by Conze’s discovery of the ‘“‘ geometric 
style” in 1870, but the curtain was not to be in any measure 
withdrawn by the efforts of any mere scholar; that could be 
accomplished only by the dreamer, enthusiast, and merchant 
prince, the self-taught and undisciplined student of the Homeric 
poems, the man whose naive confidence in his intuitions was more 
than justified by his good fortune, Heinrich Schliemann. His first 
excavations at Troy were carried on in 1871, then he worked at 
Mycenae in 1874, at Troy again in 1878, at Orchomenus in 1880, 
at Tiryns in 1884, and at Troy once more in 1890, the year of his 
death. His first discoveries were greeted with various degrees of 
incredulity, contempt, and enthusiasm by classical scholars. 
The theory was even advanced that the golden treasure of Mycenae 
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was the work of some of the barbarian invaders who took part in 
the overthrow of the Roman Empire in Greece; but soon all 
recognized that Schliemann had discovered a civilization which 
antedated the hitherto accepted beginnings of Greek history and 
was at least closely akin to the civilization which forms the back- 
ground of the Homeric poems. Thus it was early in the half- 
century which ends in 1919 that the truth of the Homeric poems, 
so far as the general conditions described therein are concerned, 
was established. There was no longer any possibility of doubting 
the real existence of an important city on the site which the Greeks 
of classical times regarded as the site of the city of Priam, or of 
the destruction of that city at a time approximately the traditional 
date of the Trojan War. 

How one site after another yielded monuments of pre-Hellenic 
civilization—in those days called “Mycenaean,” because Mycenae 
was regarded as its center—I have no time to tell. Suffice it to 
say that the wide extent and the long life of that civilization had 
been made clear by the activities of Furtwingler, Milchhoefer, 
Doerpfeld, Tsountas, and many others before the end of the last 
century. Then began, in 1900, the brilliant discoveries of Sir 
Arthur Evans at Cnossus, to be followed and accompanied by 
those of other Englishmen, of Italians, and Americans at various 
Cretan sites. These discoveries have shown that Crete was for 
centuries the center of a brilliant civilization which predominated 
in the Aegean regions and extended its influence to far distant 
lands. Writing was known in Greek lands many centuries before 
the traditional date of the Trojan War, and that fact, even though 
we cannot believe that writing was generally practiced, puts the 
investigation of the origin of the Homeric poems on a different 
footing; for literary productions, not merely oral traditions, may 
have existed at a time far earlier than was formerly supposed. It 
is true that we do not know the meaning of the writing found in 
Crete and in other places within the sphere of Cretan influence; 
we cannot even as yet determine what language or languages its 
writers spoke, but the high degree of civilization they had attained 
is abundantly evident. When the Hellenes entered Hellas they 
found the country occupied, in part, at least, by a people from 
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which they could learn more than the rudiments of ordered and 
orderly life—a highly gifted and long-trained people whose contri- 
bution to the Greece of classical times is only beginning to be 
appreciated. 

Nearly all the problems connected with the Homeric poems 
have been directly affected—changed, rather than solved—by the 
archaeological discoveries that I have mentioned. The Trojan 
War, the palace of Alcinoiis, the house of Odysseus, and the wide 
wanderings of that much-enduring hero must now be regarded, 
not as the purely fanciful creations of the popular imagination, 
but as the forms given by poetic traditional to actual realities. 

The Institute for Archaeological Correspondence, founded 
under the protection of the Prince of Prussia in 1828, held its 
first meeting in Rome on the traditional birthday of the city, 
April 21, in 1829. It continued for some years to be an inter- 
national institution, but for one reason or another became more 
and more German, and in 1871 was made a state institution of 
Prussia. In 1873 it became the Imperial German Archaeological 
Institute and was enlarged by the addition of the Athenian branch. 
In the following year a treaty was made with the Greek govern- 
ment for the excavation of Olympia, and the work began in 1875, 
to be completed in 1880. This was the first systematic excavation 
of an entire site—a fitting task for the new Institute of the then 
young, now vanished, empire. How greatly our knowledge of 
Greek architecture and Greek sculpture was increased by this great 
undertaking, I need not attempt to tell; let it suffice to mention 
the Hermes of Praxiteles. But the whole arrangement of the 
sacred place was made known, with its temples, tombs, altars, and 
treasuries, its host of statues, its stadium and hippodrome. The 
scene of the victories celebrated by Pindar was made a living 
reality. One can almost hear the hoof beats of the fleet Pherenicus 
as he rushes past the cheering crowds by the banks of Alpheus, 
one can picture to one’s self Isocrates holding his audience spell- 
bound by his eloquence, and the spectacular suicide of the decadent 
Peregrinus is now seen in its proper setting. Greek literature from 
Pindar to Lucian and Pausanias was made clearer and more living 
by the excavation of Olympia. 
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The excavations of the French at Delos and Delphi are com- 
parable to those of the Germans at Olympia. These sites have 
yielded priceless treasures of art and have at the same time made 
known to us the arrangement and disposition of the most important 
among the holy places of Greece. Somewhat similar results were 
r attained by the excavations at Eleusis, the sanctuaries of the 

Cabiri at Samothrace and in Boetia, the sanctuary of Amphiaraiis 

at Oropus, and the great health resort and place of worship at 

Epidaurus. From all of these the student of Greek religious 

beliefs, superstitions, and observances has gained much infor- 

mation which supplements the knowledge derived from literature 

and makes the life of the ancients seem more real and more like 
the life of modern times. 

The first excavation of an entire Greek city—not a sanctuary, 
but an ordinary inhabited place—was undertaken by Americans. 
And here I cannot resist the temptation to record a personal 
reminiscence. One Sunday in the spring of 1879 I had been dining 
with some dear friends in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and in the 
afternoon Professor Charles Eliot Norton came to the house, 
bringing with him some circulars to be addressed. Those circulars 
which we addressed that afternoon, and which were sent to promi- 
nent persons living for the most part, though not exclusively, in 
or near Boston, were invitations to join in founding the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of America. The next year the young Institute sent 
an expedition to excavate the site of Assos, to which Professor 
Norton’s attention had been directed by Joseph Thacher Clarke 
and Francis H. Bacon, both of whom had visited the site a short 
time before. Clarke was made leader of the expedition and Bacon 
was second in command. ‘The work, which began in 1880, was 
finished in 1883. In that time the ancient temple, public and 
private buildings, and the necropolis, or street of tombs, were 
excavated. Assos was a small place, and for various reasons the 
complete publication of the results of the excavation has been too 
long delayed, but even so the first work of the Institute was uni- 
versally recognized as of great importance. Since that time the 
excavations by the Germans at Pergamon, Priene, and Miletus, and 
by the Austrians at Ephesus, have made the plans and building 
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methods of Greek cities familiar to all. These are not, to be sure, 
the cities of the fifth century before Christ, but of Hellenistic 
times, at least for the most part; yet though the excavations have 
not brought to light the scenes familiar to Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
or Aristophanes, they have made us familiar with the general sur- 
roundings presupposed by the writers of the new comedy and 
their contemporaries. They have made Greek life from the time 
of Alexander to the decline of the Roman Empire clearer and more 
comprehensible. Still further light may be expected from the 
continuance of the successful American excavations at Sardis. 
Nothing in all Greek literature, unless it be the Homeric poems, 
has been more greatly admired and enjoyed throughout the ages 
than the Attic drama of the fifth century. Anything which gives 
any information concerning it, or helps us in any way to appreciate 
it more fully, is necessarily of the greatest interest. The excava- 
tion of the Dionysiac theater and precinct at Athens, of the theaters 
at Epidaurus, Eretria, Sicyon, Piraeus, and other places in Greece 
proper, and in Greek cities of Asia Minor, such as Pergamon, 
Miletus, and Ephesus, were inevitably accompanied by much 
discussion of the uses to which the structures indicated by the 
walls unearthed were put. It soon became evident that even 
before the low, broad stage of Roman times was introduced, 
various changes in the arrangements of theaters and the methods 
of theatrical performances had taken place. The traditional 
beliefs based upon the statements of Vitruvius were subjected to 
sharp criticism in the light of the new evidence, and, though even 
now complete unanimity has not yet been attained, the theory 
that the Greek actors appeared upon a high, narrow stage, while 
the chorus performed its dances, sang its songs, and uttered its 
share of the dialogue in the orchestra, some fifteen or sixteen feet 
below, has been generally abandoned in favor of the more reason- 
able and natural conviction that actors and chorus were not need- 
lessly and awkwardly separated. Performances of Greek plays 
with all performers appearing at the same level have made it 
quite evident that the separation of the actors from the chorus 
cannot have been the rule in the fifth century. The Greek drama 
has thus been found to be a far more natural product of the 
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Greek genius than had been for some centuries the general belief, 
and our ability to appreciate and enjoy it has been correspondingly 
increased. Moreover, it is now possible to associate the changes 
which took place in the plays with the corresponding changes in 
the buildings. Just how complete and accurate the correspondence 
was between the two I should not dare to say, but at any rate 
there was in plays and theaters a parallel development which 
offers an interesting field for investigation—all the more interest- 
ing on account of the plays of Menander which have been found 
in Egypt. Greek papyri found in Egypt are perhaps not properly 
included under the title ‘‘ Archaeological Research in Greece,” but 
they are certainly Greek, and the method of excavation, by which 
they were found, is commonly associated with archaeology; I may 
therefore be forgiven for mentioning not only the plays of Menander, 
but also Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, the poems of Bacchy- 
lides, the mimes of Herodas, and numerous fragments of the 
works of other Greek writers, among which are poems of Sappho, 
Alcaeus, Pindar, and Timotheus. 

The discoveries in the Greek settlements at Naucratis and 
Daphnae in Egypt must, like the papyri, be passed over as not 
certainly included within the limits of my subject, and for the 
same reason I shall say nothing of the abundant archaeological 
testimony to the long-continued and intimate intercourse between 
Greece and Scythia or of the remains of Greek settlement in 
distant Spain. The geographical researches in Asia Minor, 
carried on by Ramsay, Sterrett, and many others, and the investi- 
gations of ancient trade routes, in which Mr. Walter Leaf has 
exercised his learning and acumen, must also be passed over. All 
these, however, have added to our knowledge of Greek commerce, 
which has always been so large a part of Greek life. It is well 
that the student of Greek literature be always conscious of the 
fact that throughout the historical period the outlook of Greek 
writers, as of Greek statesmen and private citizens, was by no 
means limited to the regions which we habitually think of as 
Greek. 

In Greece itself topographical investigations have been many 
and fruitful. Nearly all the buildings and sites in Athens and 
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Piraeus, which are mentioned by ancient writers, have been 
identified, the lines of the ancient walls have been established in 
substantially all details, the system of water supply, skilfully 
created under Pisistratus and only slightly modified in later times, 
has been thoroughly studied. The picture of ancient Athens 
which the reader of Lysias, Demosthenes, and the other Attic 
orators presents to his mind’s eye is now no longer a product of 
pure fantasy, but the realistic creation of an imagination building 
upon a foundation of actual knowledge. If I say less about 
topographical researches at Corinth, Sparta, Megara, and other 
places, it is only because the references to those places in ancient 
literature are comparatively few. 

The scenes of great battles—Marathon, Salamis, Plataea, Man- 
tinea—have been carefully surveyed, and misconceptions concern- 
ing the military tactics of the ancients have in some instances been 
corrected. Archaeological work of this kind has a direct bearing 
upon philological study, affecting, as it does, the interpretation of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and the other Greek historians. 

Epigraphy may be properly regarded as a field of study dis- 
tinct from archaeology; but discoveries of inscriptions are almost 
always made in connection with archaeological work and cannot 
here be left entirely unmentioned. Fifty years ago the number of 
Greek inscriptions known was already very great, and their impor- 
tance was recognized by scholars, but those which have been 
brought to light in the last half-century are even more numerous 
than those previously known, and the number of scholars engaged 
in deciphering, supplementing, and interpreting them has increased 
in even greater proportion. Through inscriptions our knowledge 
of the Greek language, of the course of Greek history and politics, 
of the progress of Greek art, of Greek geography, and even of 
Greek music and literature has been increased. 

It would be useless to attempt to give a summary of the dis- 
coveries in this field. I will mention only a few, selecting them in 
part on account of their importance to the student of the classics, 
in part because of some especially striking peculiarity. The great 
inscription found at Gortyna in the season of 1884-85 contains a 
detailed code of laws, from which we gain a clearer and more con- 
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crete notion of the conceptions which prevailed concerning property 
rights in a Doric community of the sixth century than from any 
other source. It may be compared with the famous Code of 
Hammurabi. The student of linguistics also finds in this inscrip- 
tion much that is of the highest interest. 

The fifth book of Thucydides is in some respects peculiarly 
interesting, notably because some parts of it seem not to have 
been worked over into the form which the author intended to be 
final. In this book the text of several important treaties is given, 
not in the style of Thucydides, but apparently in the original form. 
The discovery of inscriptions recording these treaties has made it 
possible to follow the method and appreciate the accuracy of the 
historian by actual comparison with his original sources. 

By means of other inscriptions the lists of Athenian and Del- 
phian archons have been established and many facts concerning 
the domestic government and the foreign relations of various Greek 
city-states have become known. All this gives us a broader and 
at the same time more accurate knowledge of ancient Greek 
civilization. Athens is still, and always will be, the state about 
which we know most, but our knowledge is no longer so nearly 
confined to Athens as it was when it was derived entirely from 
literary sources. Of course I do not wish to imply that all the 
knowledge which we derive from inscriptions has been gained in 
the last fifty years, but much of it has come to us within that 
period. 

Even works of literature, though perhaps not of the highest 
excellence, have been discovered carved in stone. The most 
remarkable example is the poem, or poems, by Isyllus of Epidaurus 
written about 280 B.c. In content this work is by no means 
without interest, as it contains information concerning history and 
religion, and in form it is of some importance because a part of it 
is expressly designated as a paean, and this is the only complete 
paean extant. Incidentally it may be worth observing that 
whereas the trochaic tetrameters and dactylic hexameters are 
inscribed so that each verse occupies a line, the paean is inscribed 
as if it were prose. What this may indicate concerning the atti- 
tude of the ancients toward the meters of choral lyric poetry, I 
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leave for wiser men than myself to determine. Two fragmentary 
paeans, one of which is, however, nearly complete, were found at 
Delphi. They are relatively late poems, of about 100 B.c., but 
are of some importance because they are accompanied by their 
musical notation, which gives us the melodies to which they were 
to be sung, though unfortunately no indication of any harmony 
of parts or accompaniment. But such inscriptions belong perhaps 
less to archaeology than to philology in the narrower sense. Never- 
theless, but for the excavations conducted in the name of archae- 
ology, they would not have been found. 

Greek archaeology is a part of the study of antiquity and also 
a part of the study of art. Classical philology is also the study 
of antiquity and is at the same time a part of the study of language 
and literature. The philologist studies antiquity through the 
written words of the ancient writers, the archaeologist by means of 
the works of art, the walls, the buildings, the graves, the utensils, 
and other surroundings and appurtenances of ancient life. Com- 
plete knowledge can be gained only by combination of the two 
methods. In the half-century which has passed since the founda- 
tion of the American Philological Association, literary study has 
been aided and enlivened at almost every point by the results of 
archaeological research. 








ROMAN WOMEN AND THE VOTE 


By HARRY W. FLANNERY 
Notre Dame, Indiana 





Suffrage is about realized by the American women and tongues 
are giving praise to those who brought about the equal standing 
of the sexes. In many places are heard commendations upon the 
great efforts of the people of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies to obtain the coveted end. But the struggle is an old one. 
It began, it seems, as far back as 195 years before Christ, in Rome. 

Early Roman women, like other women of those olden times, 
were veritable slaves. Spartan women could inherit property, 
and were so far removed from the thraldom of husbands and 
fathers. But in Rome the males were the autocrats of the state 
and of the family. The father was the Roman woman’s master 
as a girl, the husband her master as a wife. The father could kill 
deformed children, he could punish his offspring as he pleased, sell 
them into slavery, and in some cases even order their death. If 
he willed any of his property to others his children could not claim 
that part of the inheritance. Before 245 B.c. the wife could not 
claim part of her husband’s estate when he died. 

Her marriage was a business affair, arranged by her father and 
his father, to which her consent was unnecessary. Then, from the 
bondage of her father she passed to the vassalage of her husband, 
who could inflict corporal punishment upon her or even put her 
to death. He was as absolute a lord as the father. He was 
even absolved from wearing mourning when she died, an otherwise 
strict law in Rome. 

After the slaughter of the Roman legions at Cannae by the 
terrible Hannibal, Rome feared and shuddered. Signs of mourn- 
ing appeared all over the city. The senate left no means untried 
to save the state. They exhorted the people to new efforts and 
enacted various laws to gain the safety of the people and to secure 
their co-operative endeavors. 
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One of the laws, the Oppian Law, had to do especially with 
women. It aimed at the stifling of domestic strife and class 
feelings and decreed among other things that no Roman matron 
should wear any particolored garment, more than one-half an ounce 
of gold, or ride in a carriage in the city or within a mile of it. Excep- 
tions were made for religious celebrations and it seems that Roman 
women took advantage of this exception, for it is told of the wife 
of Scipio Africanus that ‘“‘when she left home to go to the temple, 
she seated herself in a glittering chariot, herself attired with extreme 
luxury. Before her were carried with solemn ceremony the vases 
of gold and silver required for the sacrifice; and a numerous train 
of slaves and servants accompanied her.” 

But when Rome had passed safely through the Punic Wars 
and had become prosperous by her conquests abroad, the law was 
still on the statute books. Roman women accordingly determined 
to regain their lost privileges and found it necessary to take action 
themselves because the men failed to take sufficient interest in the 
matter. They succeeded in persuading the two tribunes to propose 
the abrogation of the law, but to insure its annulment they began 
to take drastic action. 

Their methods aroused the ire of many public men. Livy, 
the historian, says they would not stay at home by persuasion, 
by a sense of modesty, or by the authority of their husbands. 
The women invested the city, flocked to the Forum entrances and 
besieged the voters to champion their measure. The matter 
became the subject of universal discussion. The capital was 
thronged by partisan opponents. Plautus exhibited in the theater 
a biting satire on the luxury of the Roman women who carried 
their estates on their backs. 

Cato, the consul, who was schooled in the exact life and who 
abhorred all that was unconventional or not according to rule, 
was chiefly denunciatory in his harangues. He was the chief 
opponent of the repeal of the ordinance in the debates that ensued. 
He derisively asked the women: 


Are your ways more winning in public than in private, and with other 
women’s husbands than your own? Yet not even at home ought you be 
concerned with the laws which are passed or repealed here. Our fathers have 
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not wished women to manage even their private affairs without the direction 
of a guardian; they have wanted them to be under the control of their parents, 
their brothers, and their husbands. 

We, by our present action, are letting them go into politics even; we are 
letting them appear in the Forum, and take a hand at public meetings and in 
the voting booths. Pray what will they not assail if they carry this point ? 
Call to mind all the principles governing them by which your ancestors have 
held the presumption of women in check, and made them subject to their 
husbands. Though they have been restrained by all these, still you can 
scarcely keep them within bounds. Tell me, if you let them finally become 
your equals, do you think that you can stand them? As soon as they have 
begun to be your equals they will be your superiors. 


But the women were not without a vindicator. Lucius Valerius 
was one who saw that the Roman woman was not to be trampled 
under foot so much as in the past. He did not see that she 
might ultimately gain the equality that Cato pointed out, but 
he did feel that she had a right to gain that which was her 

y present due. 

“‘Magistracies, priesthoods, triumphs, insignia of office, the 
prizes and spoils of war may not come to them,” Valerius said. 
“Elegance in dress and adornment—-these are their insignia; 
in these they delight and glory.” 

But speeches alone could not win the day for the women. 
| They continued their tactics and not unlike some proponents of 
J the cause of equal franchise today they beset the doors of officials, 

and ultimately did secure the repeal of the odious law. 

The women took some little share in political matters from 
time to time. We are told that there is an instance of a political 
poster found at Pompeii which bore the indorsement of two Roman 
women. Besides the incident mentioned history records another 
example of the power of the gentler sex in Rome. 

It was during the time of the second great political ring in that 
nation, the Second Triumvirate, composed of Anthony, Octavius, 

and Lepidus. Two revolutionists, Cassius and Brutus, were 

giving trouble in the East and the triumvirs felt the need of replen- 
ishing the war chest to send an army against the trouble fo- 
menters. They therefore issued a proclamation ordering fourteen 
hundred of the richest women to make a valuation of their property 
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that a basis might be set for contributions to the cause. The 
women appealed to the sister of Octavius and the mother and wife 
of Anthony but without success. 

One of their own number then arose to the aid of the women 
and for the first time, perhaps, promulgated for her sex the cry of 
“no taxation without representation.”” They made their way 
to the tribunal of the triumvirs where Hortensia, the daughter of 
the famous orator, spoke in a firm, unquavering voice to that 
august body, as the spokesman of the women. She declared: 

Before presenting ourselves to you, we have solicited the intervention of 
Fulvia; her refusal has obliged us to come here. You have taken away our 
fathers, our brothers, our husbands; to deprive us of our fortunes also is to 
reduce us to a condition which befits neither our birth, nor our habits, nor 
our sex; it is to extend your proscriptions to us. From the time of Hannibal 
Roman women have willingly given to the treasury jewels and ornaments. 
Let war with the Gauls or the Parthians come and we shall not be inferior to 
our mothers in zeal for the common safety; but for civil wars may we never 
contribute. Why should we pay taxes when we have no part in the honors, 
the state-craft, for which you contend against one another with such harmful 
results ? 


The women also had their little legislative body, the conventus 
matronarum, which met in the Quirinal, and settled questions of 
dress, precedence, and the use of carriages. 

The professions claimed some few Roman women. Law had 
a very few, but medicine a proportionately large number. Roman 
epitaphs which marked physicians’ graves indicate that one in 
ten was a woman. They were recognized by law, for the Code 
of Justinian speaks of “physicians of either sex.’’ Soranus, 
writing of women healers, says they must have a good memory, 
be of robust health, know how to write, and be familiar with 
dietetics, pharmacy, and surgery. 

The story told of how the treatment of woman’s diseases came 
to be recognized by law is an interesting one. Its scene is in 
Greece but the tale is of moment for Roman history as well. It 
seems that many women were not disposed to summon male 
practitioners and some even died because of their aversion to such 
attention. One woman determined to save her sisters and she, 
Agnondice, cutting her hair and donning the apparel of a man, after 
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studying under the great man of medicine, Hierophilus, began to 
treat the diseases and ills of those of her sex. Her success was 
unusual and excited the envy of some of the physicians of Athens 
who made charges against her. When she appeared in the Areo- 
pagus she revealed her sex to the judges, whereupon her accusers 
placed charges against her of breaking the law which forbade women 
to practice medicine. She would have suffered a heavy punish- 
ment if the women she had aided had not intervened and secured 
the repeal of the law. 





THE GEOLOGY OF LANGUAGE! 


By Jonun Epuunp Barss 
The Loomis Institute, Windsor, Connecticut 


Few of us pass through this vale of tears without stubbing our 
toes. I hate as much as you do to stub my toe; but if the stone 
that did the damage turned out to be a lump of gold-bearing quartz 
that had taken this method of attracting my attention, I think I 
should easily forgive the affront to my pet corn. Or even if the 
jolt were not administered by anything so precious as gold, there 
might still be a revelation in that bump that made the hurt worth 
while. I might look down and see signs of coal or oil or silver on 
my land, or some rare fossil might halt my attention, and whirl 
me back in imagination to the strange and far-off days when birds 
had teeth, when flying lizards as big as a military tank cruised about 
overhead in search of correspondingly gigantic bugs for breakfast, 
or curled up in the heat of the day for a snooze under the welcome 
shade of a tree-fern as tall as a house. But I am no geologist, and 
will not venture farther lest the biology class show me up or call 
me down; I only want to make the point that few if any of these 
profitable or merely interesting facts would be understood by one 
who knew nothing of geology. A landscape might be beautiful or 
it might be tame, but in the end it would be made up to him of dirt 
plus stones plus water, with a certain coating of green to make it 
smart and attractive. He could travel through the Connecticut 
Valley without once dreaming of the gigantic glacier that plowed 
the channel and left, as it melted, piles of earth and stone to form 
such natural bunkers for the trolley-cars as Stony Hill—though 
I only guess that Stony Hill was so formed. The Palisades of the 
Hudson, so far as the stone quarries have allowed them to remain, 
may have beauty even to the commercial substitute for a soul of 
the individual who dynamites them into building-stone or road- 
metal; but it is at least interesting to think of the day when the 
young earth split as it cooled, and the molten rock squeezed, white- 


1 Read before the Darwin Club of the Loomis Institute. 
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hot, through the crevice, for all the world as the white comes out 
of a cracked egg in the boiling. I need not go on; it is easy to 
prove that the earth is not only more useful but also vastly more 
entertaining to one who can read its life-history in its rocks and 
wrinkles. 

In almost exactly the same way as one is helped to understand 
and use the earth by a knowledge of the rocks and minerals which 
lie imbedded therein, he is helped to use and understand English by a 
knowledge of the words of Latin and Greek origin which lie embedded 
in our daily speech. Someone has said that a little learning is a 
dangerous thing; but a very little learning in these two languages 
may prove a very useful thing. In a moment I am going to speak 
of some Latin words which are lying round, so to speak, like loose 
stones on a highway; but first I want to say something about Greek 
words. Scientific terms are very apt to be of Greek origin, and a 
very little Greek will often make clear and easily remembered words 
which otherwise would be mere jumbles of difficult sounds. I 
remember some years ago going to see my dentist, and finding 
him trying to coach his assistant to pass the state examination in 
dentistry. Neither he nor his pupil felt quite sure what was meant 
by the word synthetic, as we speak of synthetic rubber or a synthe- 
tic ruby. Half a year’s study of Greek would surely have put 
them in possession of two Greek words which would have settled 
the matter instantly with absolute certainty, for they would then 
have known that s~y-n means “with” or “together” and that t—h-e-t 
means “put,” while the final —ic is a common adjective suffix. A 
synthetic ruby, therefore, is one that is put together in the laboratory 
as the cook puts the ingredients of a cake together in the kitchen. 
I shall not yield now to the temptation to follow far the veins of 
Greek-laden ore in our rich English tongue; but did you ever with- 
out shuddering hear a person speak of “mental telepathy ?” If 
you did not shudder, you ought to have done so, because tele- 
pathy by itself means “feeling at a distance,” and the word mental 
adds nothing to the thought. The person who says “ mental 
telepathy’ is in the same unhappy class as one who says 
“old antiques,” or describes something as “new and novel,” or as 
“very unique,” which means simply ‘‘very one.’’ 
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Possibly it was in The Varmint that I read of that Lawrence- 
ville teacher of Latin known as “the Roman’’—an actual character 
by the way. One of his stock questions seems to have been “‘Gerund 
or gerundive ?”” Now, I suppose there is no piece of grammatical 
knowledge which seems less practical to the schoolboy than 
the knowledge of this distinction, and yet there are a number 
of gerundives in daily use, some of them, it is true, with their 
tails cropped like Séhnchen’s,’ but all of them doing good service 
nevertheless. I will insult you by reminding you of what you 
must know perfectly well, that the gerundive always has an 
nd in it, and that it is a verbal adjective which means that something 
is to be dealt with in whatever manner the verb-root describes. 
For instance, a memorandum is something to be remembered, agenda 
are things to be done, a maiden named Amanda is to be loved 
(if possible), propaganda are doctrines to be propagated—that is, 
made to spread like strawberry runners or quack-grass. Sometimes 
an author who is a better scholar than proofreader will print at the 
beginning of his book a list of addenda et corrigenda—that is, things 
to be added and corrected. Or the politicians may advocate a 
referendum, meaning thereby that the proposal is to be referred 
directly to the people for their approval. (A vote of this sort is 
sometimes called a plebiscite, which is just the Latin plebiscitum, 
vote of the plebs or common people.) Another gerundive 
which is sometimes inflicted on a helpless girl-baby is Miranda, 
which means that the bearer of this name is to be admired. Then 
there are a couple of gerundives which speak their Latin with an 
English accent, I mean tremendous, “‘to be trembled at,” and stupen- 
dous, “‘to be stupefied at.’”” The largest group of gerundives of the 
curtailed or Sdéhnchen class is found in mathematics, where we 
learn that a dividend is something to be divided, a subtrahend to 
be subtracted, a minuend to be diminished, a multiplicand to be 
multiplied; while the gerundive appears full-bloom in Q. E. D.— 
quad erat demonstrandum, ‘“‘which was to be shown.” 

This school is named, for better or for worse, The Loomis Insti- 


tute. What is an institute? Ask the Latinist—he knows that the 


tA German police-dog belonging to the Headmaster and beloved by the boys. 
He was named in the ante-bellum days. 
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past participle of instituo, “establish,” is institutus, so both an in- 
stitute and an institution mean something that is established or 
founded. Down at Lawrenceville they speak of their school as being 
on the John C. Green Foundation; they would mean much the same 
thing if they called it the John C. Green Institute. You arrived 
here, a trembling Freshman, via the New Haven Road. You had not 
been a Freshman very long before you could tell that via meant “‘by 
way of.’’ With beating heart and quaking knees you approached 
Founders Hall and entered the vestibule, after a brief struggle 
during which you learned that our front doors do not open outwards 
as one would expect. Vestibule is Latin vestibulum, and means 
the same thing in both languages. Resisting the temptation to 
see what lay behind the doors labelled ““Mr. Morse” and “Mr. 
Batchelder,” you found yourself in the center of a long corridor; 
but if you took its derivation from currere, ‘‘to run,”’ too seriously, 
and tried to train for the hundred therein, you may have learned 
that while the corridor might run from one end of the building to 
the other, you had better not. Finally you were shown up to the 
dormitory, and proud indeed was the moment in which you learned 
from your Latin instructor that dormitory came from dormire, 
and meant a sleeping-place; for there is a strong probability that 
without his aid you would have inferred that sleep was far from 
being the major sport in that jazz-ridden space. 

You came here to be educated and instructed. No, they are 
not the same; and the French and Italians, both of whom, of course, 
speak an up-to-date Latin, recognize the difference. To educate, 
from educo, is to lead out or bring up, and refers to the development 
of character and manners—all those gracious ways which distin- 
guish the gentleman from the boor, and all those noble qualities 
which make him shrink from cheap talk and unclean and selfish 
ideals. To instruct is another matter. A schoolboy whom I 
knew once translated the sentence, “Jn medio colle Caesar tri- 
plicem aciem instruxit,” in this original fashion: “Halfway up the 
hill, Caesar instructed the triplets.” But what Caesar really did, 
as every Sophomore knows, was to arrange his line of battle on that 
commanding height. Instruction is just arrangement, getting one’s 
facts sorted out and neatly filed away in the brain, as I have lately 
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been doing to the“horrendous mess that lay like a paper snow- 
drift on my desk. 

I,have had pupils who absolutely did not know the meaning 
of such a sentence as might appear in any newspaper: “It is sus- 
pected that last‘night’s fire was of incendiary origin.” But one 
cannot do much Latin without meeting the words incendo, ‘‘to set 
on fire,” and incendium, the act of setting on fire or the fire itself; 
whence ‘it fappears that an incendiary is a fire-bug. Well, why 
not just say “fire-bug,” and be satisfied? Because words are 
something like clothes, and while there are occasions where slang 
is as appropriate as blue jeans on the farm, there are other times 
when the man who can use only the copper coin of speech, as it 
were, is about as conspicuous as if he wore a pink four-in-hand 
with evening dress. You have doubtless observed that I am deal- 
ing in good advice; but I pray you to remember that that is part 
of my business, and not to lay it up against me. 

To me it is something like having a light turned on a heap of 
objects which could be hardly distinguished in the dusk to know 
that street and stratum and strew and straw are all blood brothers, 
and contain the idea of laying flat, that data means things given, 
as we say in geometry, “to describe a circle about a given triangle,” 
that perspicuous comes from per, “through,” and the root spic, 
meaning “‘see,”’ and that the word signifies easily seen through, while 
its running-mate, perspicacious, has a Latin suffix denoting the 
possession of a quality, and applies to persons having the gift of 
seeing through obscure facts; that exaggerate means to pile up, and 
aggravate, to add weight to—not to vex, as so many ignorantly 
suppose. It is even amusing that the ten simple numbers which 
we call digits take their name from digitus, ‘finger’ or “toe,” 
and mutely remind us that to perform arithmetical operations 
with the Roman numerals one must count on his fingers and his 
toes too, for all I know— if you don’t believe me, try it; that a chemi- 
cal retort is so called because its neck is twisted back, and that a 
retort in conversation turns the witty gibe back on the one who 
uttered it; that curriculum means a race-course, and does credit 
to the person who first applied the name to a list of studies in a 
school or college (although one may race snails or turtles as well 
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as horses and motor-cars); that the word college only accidentally 
means an institution of learning—an accident from which many 
so-called students earnestly strive to rescue it—its derivation being 
from com or cum, “‘with,”’ and lego, “choose,”’ so that it refers liter- 
ally to any body of men chosen to act together for any purpose, 
as the Romans spoke of a college of praetors; that is, as we should 
say, a bench of judges, or as we hear certain clericals of high rank 
called a college of cardinals, or again, as we call those who cast the 
votes which choose the president an electoral college. But this dis- 
course must not be suffered to run on and on; I will close by remind- 
ing you that derivation comes from de, “from,” and rivus, “a stream,” 
whence our word river. Such being the case, let us never so dis- 
honor the word as even to imagine that the study of derivation 
can be dry. And even if you accuse me of shifting from geology 
to the navigation of rivers I shall not complain, if only my incon- 
sistency may help to convince you that out of the forbidding rock 
of an unknown language there may gush living waters, if we are 
truly athirst for knowledge. 





Notes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


THE ASSUMED INFERIORITY OF LITERARY BORROWINGS 


It is a dogma of higher literary criticism that when you have both the 
original and the adaptation, the adaptation can at once be detected by its 
lack of power or its general unfitness. This has been the basis for much 
of the arguments against certain books of Homer in which ideas similar to 
those found in other books are supposed to be badly expressed or less relevant 
than in the supposedly earlier books. 

This argument is based on a wrong idea, as the two following familiar 
illustrations will show. In the Odyssey ix. 58 Odysseus tells how he and 
his companions warded off the Cicones during the morning, but toward 
evening they were forced to yield to superior numbers. The phrase which 
denotes late afternoon is very striking and beautiful: 


juos 5’ nédvos pereviogero Bovdvrovec. 


This has been imitated by Milton in the Comus, in the superb verses: 


Two such I saw, what time the labored ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came. 


What a wonderful use of the word BovAvrévde! It is impossible for one with 
his English speech fully to grasp the beauties of the Homeric word, but it 
seems to me that Milton has fairly surpassed his original. 

However we have in our literature other illustrations which seem to me 
utterly to demolish this canon of literary criticism. 

Shakespeare had not read Plutarch in the Greek, but relied on a perfectly 
familiar translation, a translation which may be found in any good library. 
In the Brutus, chap. xxxix, after discussing the reasons which had induced 
the others to join in the slaying of Caesar, Plutarch says: 


And in a manner they did all confess that they fought for the tyranny, and to 
be lords of the empire of Rome. And in contrary manner, his enemies themselves 
did never reprove Brutus, for any such change or desire. For, it was said that Antonius 
spake it openly diverse times that he thought that of all of them that had slain Caesar, 
there was none but Brutus only that was moved to do it, as thinking the act com- 
mendable of itself: but that all the other conspirators did conspire his death for some 
private malice or envy, that they otherwise did bear unto him. 
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These ideas reappear in Shakespeare in the last act of Julius Caesar as 
follows: 
This was the noblest Roman of them all: 
All the conspirators save only he 
Did that they did in envy of great Caesar; 
He only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 


Here we have the same ideas, often the same words, yet the difference 
is hardly to be measured, and the commonplaces of Plutarch become the 
sublimest poetry in Shakespeare. I might have selected other scenes to 
illustrate my argument, but this is so brief and so certain that it should destroy 
the doctrine that in descriptions of like scenes or in the narrations of like events 
we can detect the original and the adaptation because of the mechanical or 


literary inferiority of the adaptation. 
Joun A. Scott 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





MATTHEW ARNOLD’S INTERPRETATION OF ODYSSEY iv. 563 


In order to illustrate the directness of expression which he regarded as 
characteristic of Homeric poetry Matthew Arnold said: ‘The effect of this 
allusive and compressed manner is often very powerful, Horace is full of it; 
but wherever it exists, it is always an un-Homeric effect. ‘The losses of the 
heavens fresh moons speedily repair; we, when we have gone down where 
the pious Aeneas, where the rich Tullus and Ancus are,—pulvis et umbra 
sumus,’ says Horace, Odes iv. 7. 13. But Homer, when he has to speak of 
going down to the grave, says, definitely, és "HAtowyv rediov . . . . aavara 
mwéwpovow.”” Here it seems to me the great critic has completely missed the 
meaning of the passage in the Odyssey which he quotes to show the directness 
with which Homer expresses the idea of death or ‘“‘going down to the grave,” 
for in those very words Menelaus was assured that he was not to die. The 
entire context is as follows: 

6. 561: aol 5’ ob Béodardv tori, duorpedes & Mevédae, 

"Apye év immoBérw Oavéew xal rotyov érioreiy, 
"adda oa’ és "HXdovwy rediov kai reipara yains 
a0avaro réeuWovow. 

569: obvex’ Exes “EXévnv cai odw yauBpds Avds éeoor. 


“Tt is not destined for thee, O Zeus-nourished Menelaus, to die in horse- 
raising Argos and to meet thy doom, but the gods will escort thee to the Elysian 
plain and the borders of the earth, since thou hast Helen for thy wife and in 
their sight thou are the son-in-law of Zeus.” 


On Translating Homer, Lecture III, p. 9. 
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The only possible meaning of this passage is that Menelaus, since he has 
wed the daughter of Zeus, is to be saved from death, and Helen’s divine origin 
is to recompense him for the sorrows he has undergone for her folly. They 
are not to be separated again. 

Access to the Elysian plain seems to have been denied Ajax, Agamemnon, 
Achilles, and the rest, but was granted to Menelaus because of the parentage 
of his wife and not because of any merit of his own. 

Hence the passage chosen by Matthew Arnold to illustrate the directness 
with which Homer names the grave means exactly the opposite, since Menelaus 
was to enter the Elysian plain not through the grave but by a sort of trans- 
lation, a translation similar to that granted in the biblical narrative to Enoch: 
“By faith Enoch was translated that he should not see death.” 

Joun A. Scott 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





SOME BIBLICAL AND HOMERIC PARALLELS 


In an article I wrote for the Classical Quarterly (XII, 75) I tried to defend 
against the attacks of the critics the poetic propriety of the second nurse in 
the palace of Odysseus, Eurynome, on the ground that she was the special 
nurse of Penelope and it was there argued that the young princess could hardly 
have left her father’s home without a companion and nurse of her own sex, 
and since Eurycleia had long been a member of the royal household of Ithaca 
some such a person as Eurynome must have come with Penelope to her new 
home. The parallel which I need is furnished by the biblical account of 
the departure of Rebekah, when she was about to become the wife of Isaac. 
Gen. 24:58: “And they called Rebekah, and said unto her, Wilt thou go with 
this man? And she said, I will go. And they sent away Rebekah their 
sister, and her nurse.” 

It is a familiar thing that in Homer the blame for wrong acts is regularly 
referred to the gods, so that when Helen in deepest humility came into the 
presence of Priam and the elders on the walls of Troy, the old king sought to 
make her forget her remorse by assuring her that they felt no anger toward 
her nor did she have any share in the blame: “ You are not blameworthy in 
my sight, but the gods alone must bear the guilt” (J/iad iii. 164). 

In the story of Joseph and the scene in the royal palace ‘in Egypt the 
brethren were in exactly the same state of guilty remorse and fear, when 
Joseph in the manner of Priam comforts and encourages them: Gen. 45:8: 
“So that it was not you that sent me hither, but God.” 

The unrestrained manner in which Achilles gave way to tears and loud 
weeping shows that the Stoic was as far from the ideal of the early Greek 
as it was from the author of Gen. 45:14: “And Joseph fell upon his brother 
Benjamin’s neck, and wept; and Benjamin wept upon his neck.” 

Joun A. Scott 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lo n, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for 
the Southern States; and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of 
Louisiana and Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. 
Roller, Franklin High School, Portland, Ore., and to Miss Bertha Green, Hollywood 
High School, Los. Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is 
properly news—occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, 

ormances of various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate 
editors named above.| 


Massachusetts 

Mount Hermon School.—Last July the Latin students of Mount Hermon 
School under the direction of Miss J. E. Bigelow had a Latin Frolic after 
supper out of doors in a pretty little grove on the school campus. The 
program could hardly be called classical—though some of the boys pro- 
nounced it “classy”—but the songs, games, and dialogue were all in Latin. 
The first number on the program, sung by the more advanced students was 
D’Ooge’s translation of Longfellow’s “‘Psalm of Life” —Carmen Vitae. Then 
followed three games suggested by B. L. Horner in the May number of 
Classical Journal. These games were played by students who began Latin 
that term, who had had practically eight weeks of Latin experience. Carrus 
Antiquus was an excellent résumé, in game form, of the vocabulary of the 
Smith’s Latin Lessons these pupils had been studying. 

The boys played with great glee ‘‘Puer parvus librum amisit” and par- 
ticularly enjoyed sending to the foot of the class members whose tongues 
slipped. This is an excellent game for practice in thinking Latin numerals 
quickly. The “Miles fortissimus domum ex Asia venit”’ contributed its share 
toward a good Caesar vocabulary. 

Then followed a Latin rendering of three popular songs in war days: 
“Long, Long Trail,” “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” and ‘‘ How I Hate to 
Get Up in the Morning.” This latter song did good service in teaching the 
passive periphrastic Surgendum tibi—“‘You’ve got to get up.” Then followed 
Geyser’s Latin version of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 

The boys of Cicero A with great spirit contributed ‘‘Consilium Malum” 
by Lillian B. Lawler, published in Classical Weekly, February 16, 1920. 
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Then a group of students who always sing well gave a Latin Round per- 
petrated by the Caesar class in imitation of Scotland’s Burning. Don’t 
question the Latinity! It was singable! These were the words: 


Roma ardet, Roma ardet, 
Cave, cave, 
Igni, igni, igni, igni 
Aquam infunde, aquam infunde. 


The funniest thing on the program was the Latin version of that silly 
game, ‘‘Queen Dido’s Dead.” This was performed by boys who were natural 
comedians. The question and answer and gesticulation, always funny when 
played in English, in the hands (and feet too) of boys with genius for provok- 
ing laughter was successful absurdity. 

“A Pome of a Possum” was recited, and the frolic ended with the singing 
of ‘“‘“Gaudeamus Igitur” the only number on the program with tradition. 
Spectators and audience admitted there was nothing dead about this Latin. 


Great Britain 
Professor A. W. Van Buren, of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome, sends the following account of the British Association at Cardiff: 


At the eighty-eighth annual meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Cardiff on August 24 to 28, 1920, there were 
read a certain number of papers of special interest for the study of Greek and 
Roman civilization. As the official journal of the meeting does not appear 
assured of a wide circulation among classical scholars in America, the following 
account of these papers may prove serviceable. 

Professor J. L. Myres discussed “‘The Place of Geography in a Reformed 
Classical Course.” In view of the passing of “‘compulsory Greek,” he urged 
an earlier acquaintance on the pupil’s part with ancient conduct and thought, 
by means of a closer co-ordination between history, literature, and geography; 
the reformed classical education should begin by illustrating through ancient 
narrative and description, in the best translations, man’s behavior under the 
geographical conditions of the Mediterranean region, both normally and in 
great crises; and his solutions of social and moral problems in ancient times 
compared with ours. By way of illustration Professor Myres suggested 
beginning with the narrative of St. Paul’s voyages in the closing chapters of 
Acts, and Homer’s story of the wanderings of Odysseus; he felt it just as 
proper that the noble Elizabethan and Jacobean translations should serve as 
the medium of approach to the literature and life of Greece and Rome as that 
a similar function in regard to the ancient Hebrew culture should be intrusted 
to the Authorized Version of the Bible. At a later stage, the individual 
episodes would be linked together, chronologically and topographically, so as 
to illustrate historical growth and the interaction between local types. 
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In treating of the Ovambo, a negro tribe of South East Africa, Professor 
E. H. L. Schwarz called attention to certain traces of former contact with 
white races which are to be observed in the present representatives of the 
tribe: harvest festivals, the long locks of false hair of the women, and the 
three-winged helmets with their typical Norse form. For these peculiarities 
he suggested an explanation as survivals from the white races which are 
known to have existed in North Africa in antiquity—the white Africans of 
the Egyptian monuments and Herodotus, and in particular the Vandals of 
Carthage. 

Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, in the course of an account of recent 
work in Egypt, presented material from a very early period showing the 
existence of an Egyptian signary which antedates the development of hiero- 
glyphs and in which he is disposed to find the origin of the Cretan and other 
Eastern Mediterranean scripts as well as of the alphabet proper. 

Mr. L. H. Dudley Buxton gave the results of his investigations in the 
physical anthropology of ancient Greece and Greek lands. He considers that 
this area at all periods has been populated by both “ Mediterranean” and 
“Alpine” races, the neighboring valleys in many instances being held by 
opposite types. The fundamental difference between Athenian and Spartan 
he considers to have been of this nature. This and other papers presented 
at the meeting suggested the need of caution in the use of the “cephalic index”’ 
as a racial criterion, at least in the present state of these studies. 

Mr. S. C. Casson, in a communication of exceptional importance, told of 
the present year’s excavations conducted at Mycenae by the British School at 
Athens. “Every ancient site, like every ancient text, periodically requires 
re-editing.” The grave circle, the “Treasury of Atreus,” and the palace are 
the chief centers of interest. At the first place evidence was found of a con- 
tinuous mainland civilization from the second millennium B.c. down. The grave 
circle was constructed at a relatively late period when the area of the city 
was enlarged, in order to protect interments which had lain outside the 
earlier city wall; within the circle were carried the remains of other burials 
than those which fell within its radius. Owing in large measure to the recent 
establishment of a chronology of “ Helladic” vase fabrics through the American 
excavations about Corinth, it has proved possible to classify chronologically 
the works of the several generations of dynasts. The “Treasury of Atreus” 
is thought to be probably contemporary with late Minoan III, though objec- 
tions of considerable cogency to so late a dating have been advanced by Sir 
Arthur Evans. The palace is now known to have been two or even three 
stories in height, to have possessed a more complicated ground-plan than 
appeared from earlier publications, and to resemble closely the palaces of 
Knossos. The speaker agreed with Sir Arthur Evans (as opposed to Mr. Wace, 
the director of the excavations) in considering that the last great Mycenaean 
dynasty came from Crete, and he was inclined to think that these princes in 
their turn overthrew the lords of Knossos. 
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Sicilian archaeology was represented by a communication from Mr. J. 
Whitaker, read by Dr. T. Ashby, on the excavations of 1906 and subsequent 
years at the Phoenician settlement on the small island of Motya in the great 
lagoon between Trapani and Marsala. Defensive walls, gates, stairways, an 
inner harbor, and monumental sculpture have been found; also innumerable 
spear- and arrow-heads, the vestiges of the siege of the place by Dionysius of 
Syracuse; of especial interest are the earlier necropolis on the island and the 
later one on the opposite Sicilian coast, characterized by cremation and 
inhumation respectively. Although the fact was not emphasized in the 
paper, the discovery of a mosaic in pebbles representing lions and bulls, of 
Graeco-Phoenician art, dated in the period shortly preceding the destruction 
of the town by Dionysius, constitutes a most important addition to our knowl- 
edge of the history of the mosaic art, and apparently will necessitate a revision 
of current views as to the origin of this technique. 

Dr. T. Ashby contributed “Further Observations on the Roman Roads 
of Central and Southern Italy,” especially the Via Valeria and its prolongation | 
the Via Claudia Valeria, the Via Latina, and the Via Cassia. 

Nor were there neglected the antiquities of that remote corner of the 
Roman Empire in which the meeting was held. There was an excursion to 
Caerwent, conducted by Dr. Ashby, one of the excavators of the site. This 
place, the Venta Silurum of the ancients, was thoroughly Roman in character, 
and by way of contrast we had an account by Mr. Willoughby Gardner of 
the hill-top camp at Abergele, where, as recent excavations have shown, there 
existed throughout a large part of the third and fourth centuries A.D. a com- 
munity of natives, in a state of primitive culture, yet as regards such matters 
as pottery and coins showing the influence of the Roman conquest. 














Book Redbiews 


Le Terme di Diocleziano e il Museo Mazionale Romano. By R. 
PARIBENI. Rome: E. Cuggiani, 1920. Third ed., pp. 238. 
Plates 20. Lire 8. 

This is not only a new edition of the excel tle guidebook to the 
National Museum previously published in 1911 and 1914, but it also contains 
a lengthy treatise upon the unique home of the collections, the magnificent 
Baths of Diocletian, in particular, and upon Roman baths in general. 

Owing to the new arrangement the object upon which the visitor first 
gazes is that wondrous embodiment of the Roman spirit, the quintessence of 
the authority and jurisdiction of ancient Rome, the Ara Pacis Augustae. 
Raised from its watery bed under the Palazzo Fiano, this monument erected 
by the first Roman emperor has now found a home in the enormous edifice 
built some three hundred years later by his successor, the last great ruler of 
the united Roman Empire. 

Hence it is appropriate that the first important statue in the collection 
should be the Augustus of the Via Labicana, that fine work which portrays 
him as Pontifex Maximus, embued with all the majesty of a sovereign and 
yet with all the spiritual dignity of a priest as well. 

The Ludovisi Collection has now been placed around the small cloister, 
where it is seen to far greater advantage than in the cramped rooms which 
housed it for so many years. Here one can really appreciate the merits of 
the Hermes Logios, No. 47; the colossal head of Hera, No. 66; above all, the 
exquisite beauty of the “Ludovisi Throne,” No. 67, of which the author still 
maintains the explanation as a “Throne,” instead of the more generally 
accepted view that these reliefs and those in Boston also formed the short 
sides of alongaltar. In connection with this I may cite the articles by R. Nor- 
ton (JHS, XXXIV [1914], 66-75) and L. Caskey (AJA, XXII [rgr8], 
101-45, Plates IV, V) which the learned author, so conversant as a rule with 
the works of foreign, and especially English-speaking, scholars has omitted 
to mention. 

It would, perhaps, be impossible in a guidebook of this kind to give a 
complete bibliography of every object, but it may be helpful if I quote some 
recent authorities to supplement those noted by Professor Paribeni. No. 61, 
a head of Serapis on a modern bust, has been shown by Lippold (Rim. Mitth., 
XXXII [1917], 98 f., Figs. 6, 7) to go back to an original of the time of Pheidias, 
perhaps by Alkamenes. The Herm of Dionysos, No. 54, is a good example of 
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the Thracian dress introduced into Greece with the advent thence of the god 
and adopted as the regulation actor’s costume in all dramatic performances 
which were originally held in his honor (M. Bieber, Oesterr. Jahresh., XVII 
[r914]). 

Around the large cloister are arranged statues, not of conspicuous merit 
as works of art, but often interesting as inferior copies of some fine original, 
as portraits of the ordinary Roman citizen, or for inscriptions to some little 
known deity; for instance No. 194 bis, Sanctus Deus Sabazis, one more example 
to add to those cited by Roscher, Lexikon, III, 241. The statuette of Kronos, 
No. 199, represented as a man with a lion’s head, must be added to the list 
given by Cumont, Les Mystéres de Mithra, II, 238. Here also are certain 
Christian sarcophagi illustrating the types discussed by Diitschke (Raven- 
natische Studien) of the Good Shepherd, the Gates of Hades, and Christ and 
His Disciples. No. 269, showing Juno Pronuba presiding over the marriage 
of a couple, is mentioned by von Sybel (Christliche Antike, II, 52). Another 
is described by Strzygowski (Orient oder Rom, p. 50, Fig. 18). The authorities 
have done wisely to place here works of less artistic merit, for the glowing 
beauty of the gardens in the midst of the cloister distracts one’s attention 
from the formal beauty of the works of art. 

The small rooms which formerly contained the Ludovisi Collection are 
now filled by the “Barbaric Collections,” objects found in the Lombard 
necropoles, horse-trappings, gold ornaments, pendants, weapons, and even 
two pieces of silk interwoven with golden threads. But the fairest jewel is 
in the little room at the entrance, the Aphrodite of Cyrene, so perfect a con- 
ception of the human form that one scarcely realizes the loss of the head. 

Upstairs in the second room are a group of important statues: the cele- 
brated Apollo found in the Tiber; the exquisite “Venus Genetrix” and others; 
the bronze statue of a Hellenistic ruler, No. 457, is illustrated by Hekler 
(Greek and Roman Portraits [London, 1912], Plates 82-84). ‘The Maiden from 
Antium” continues to excite discussion; nevertheless, in 1903 a statuette was 
found in Piazza Venezia in Rome, a replica of the larger statue, which seems 
to prove that the original of both represented Hygeia, thus solving the ques- 
tion of the sex of the figure (Boll. d’Arte, XIII [1919], fasc. v—viii, pp. 102-6). 

The rooms of the first story over the smaller cloister are filled with a col- 
lection of sculptures arranged in chronological order from the early Greek to 
the late Roman period; they are of the utmost importance to students, for 
most of them have the great merit of being unspoilt by restoration, and here, 
within a few paces, one can study the evolution of plastic art and especially 
the art of portraiture as exemplified by the imperial busts. 

Hekler gives excellent plates of the following: No. 596, head of the 
younger Claudius, Hekler Plate 181; No. 613, a remarkable head of Nero 
which portrays him in earliest manhood before he became brutalized, Hekler 
Plate 183, Delbriick (Antike Portrétas, [Bonn 1912], Plate 35); Nos. 585, 587, 
the beautiful heads of Sabina which, for all their sweetness, make one realize 
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that here is one who was the daughter and wife of emperors, Hekler Plate 
157 a, b; Delbriick (Bildnisse rim. Kaiser (Berlin, 1914], Plate XIX); Nos. sor, 
610, Antoninus Pius, Hekler Plate 164 a, b; No. 624 which the author con- 
siders Clodius Albinus, Hekler Plate 267; No. 599, Gordian III, Hekler 
Plate 292 and Aiti Accad. Pontif., Ser. Vol. X, Part 2 (1912), p. 78, Fig. 15 
No. 586, the fine head of Gallienus, Hekler Plate 292, Galassi in Rassegna 
d’Arte XVIII (1915) p. 335, n. 1, Delbriick (Ant. Portraits Plate 53). Other 
interesting character studies are No. 633, a woman with the elaborate coiffure 
of the Trajanic period, Hekler Plate 241; No. 663, the strong, ugly face of an 
unknown Roman, Hekler Plate 222; No. 667, the so-called Minatia Polla, 
Hekler Plate 211; and No. 659 the piquant face of a Roman girl, Hekler 
Plate 282. 

This museum would be an admirable place to lay the foundations for a 
treatise on the portraits of Roman charioteers, for here, grouped under No. 625, 
are seven heads found in a little sanctuary of Herakles in the Horti Caesaris 
on the Via Portuensis, Hekler Plates 194, 234, 249; moreover, there is also 
the well-preserved mosaic, No. 626, representing the four factions in the 
Circus. Another branch of these contests is illustrated by No. 463, the life- 
sized bronze statue of a seated pugilist, Hekler Plates 85, 86. 

The head of an ivy-crowned poet, No. 531, once called Seneca, is now 
recognized as undoubtedly Greek and has been interpreted by S. Reinach. 
(Rev. Archéol., 5*™* Ser., VI [1917], 357-68) as Epicharmos and, more recently, 
by M. Bieber (Rom. Mitth., XXXII [1917], 123-28 Fig. 6) as Aristophanes, 
a somewhat hazardous identification. She also discusses the portraits of 
Socrates of which No. 538 belongs to the earlier realistic type as demonstrated 
by Bulle and Loeschcke (0. cit., pp. 118-22; Hekler Plate 20). Anaximander 
is another Greek philosopher whose likeness has come down to us. The relief 
No. 563 with his seated figure is described by Lippold (Gr. Portrétstatuen, 
Plate 74). The head of Euripides (Christ, Gr. Literaturgesch., fourth ed., 
No. 28) is a poor replica of the fine bust in Naples. 

The stucco decoration and frescoes principally from the Roman house in 
the Villa Farnesina are remarkable for the dainty grace of the floral motives 
and arabesques and for the charming genre scenes represented. Sometimes, 
however, the artist aspires to loftier themes and depicts sacrifices to Priapus, 
initiation into the rites of Dionysos, the Horai preparing the chariot of 
Phaethon. 

These collections afford an admirable field for investigating the ordinary 
life of the Romans, for here are such everyday objects as weights and measures, 
leaden pipes, fragments of military diplomata, surgical instruments, votive 
offerings, and magical aids to invoking curses upon enemies. This section of 
the Museum is growing rapidly, and even since the guide was penned a remark- 
able array of glass vessels of every shape and size has been exhibited to the 
public, as well as a beautiful couch inlaid with ivory and perfect in every 


particular. 
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Within a small compass the learned author has given a succinct, but thor- 
oughly readable, description of the exceedingly varied material in his charge. 
Those who are fortunate enough to visit the Museum armed with the book 
will spend a pleasurable morning under its guidance, and even those whom 
distance debars from a personal visit will derive profit and renewed interest 


from a careful perusal of the work. 
E. Douctas VAN BUREN 


RoME 
June, 1920 





How to Observe in Archaeology. Suggestions for Travellers in the 
Near and Middle East. London: Printed by order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum and sold at the British Mu- 
seum and by Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., 11 Grafton Street, 
W. 1, and the Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E. 


C.4. 1920. 2s. 6d. 

This handbook has been prepared by an official British body, the Archaeo- 
logical Joint Committee, in the hope of transforming the activities of the num- 
erous English-speaking travelers who are sure to visit the Near and Middle 
East in the next few years from a menace to the ancient remains in that unique 
region into an instrument for the advancement of knowledge. It appears 
admirably adapted to this purpose, and has the merit of embodying in con- 
venient, if highly condensed form, the results of the best British field archae- 
ology of the past generation. It deserves all success in its important mission. 

Its hundred and three duodecimo pages are, moreover, full of matter 
which will interest the scholar whose prospects of actual travel in Hellenic or 
biblical lands are slight. Here he will come to realize how the vast fabric 
of Egyptian, Mesapotamian, Anatolian, Aegean, and allied archaeological 
science has been laboriously erected. He will obtain many glimpses of his 
adventurous fellow-workers at their task. Professor Flinders Petrie’s precept 
(p. 22) for photographing objects in a bad light, or in the interior of tombs, 
by means of reflection from two lids of biscuit tins, one in the sun sixty feet 
away, and the other, throwing the light on to the wall or object, will serve as 
an example of the rough and ready methods that can be devised in an emer- 
gency; and the same Egyptologist’s observation (p. 10) that “‘it is best to 
carry money in a little bag or screw of paper, loose in the jacket pocket, if ina 
risky district; it can then be dropped on any alarm and picked up afterwards,” 
may serve to remedy any lack of appreciation of the “sporting element” 
in these pursuits. 

Proper emphasis is laid on the importance to the field archaeologist of 
skilful handling of the human element in his problems. We have such shrewd 
bits of advice as (p. 24): “‘When offering for single things to a peasant, put 
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the money by the side of the antiquity, and say that he must take one or the 
other; fingering the cash is irresistible, and no time is lost.” 

After all, field archaeology consists less of information to be memorized 
than of knack to be acquired; and the writers emphasize (p. 8) the necessity 
for the prospective traveler of obtaining in advance practical experience by 
means of his own observation in museums and through the demonstrations 
which the staffs, e.g., of the archaeological schools at Athens and Jerusalem, 
will be ready to supply. Optimistic as the manual may appear to be with 
regard to the potential services to science on the part of its users, it recognizes 
that there are limits beyond which it is perilous to encourage even the best of 
amateurs; for we find (p. 82) that “‘no information about papyri is given here 
for the reason that any site containing them should not be touched except 
by a trained excavator.” 

Among features of special usefulness to classical scholars may be mentioned 
the sections on Greece from Neolithic to Byzantine times, with a thoroughly 
up-to-date synopsis of prehistoric ceramics and serviceable alphabetical tables 
(pp. 35-46); on the early pottery of Asia Minor (pp. 47-50); and on Cyprus 
(pp. 54-58). 

Probably few outside the distinguished group of contributors would be 
qualified to propose serious improvement in this little book; at the risk, 
however, of appearing presumptuous, I would suggest the advisability in 
future editions of inserting on page 15 a reference to the method, practicable 
in the Mediterranean climatic zone, of detecting the presence of tombs on 
grass-covered hillsides by noticing the fresher green of the herbage in early 
spring or after the first rains of autumn; also, on page 22, if our traveler is 
to have the opportunity to try his hand at some modest excavating of his own, 
and may bring his own outfit, something might be said of the use of plaster of 
Paris for removing in a cohesive mass such metallic objects as shields or sword- 
blades when found in an advanced stage of corrosion. Many beginners also 
would doubtless be helped by a positive statement as to the great usefulness 
for this kind of work of a practical knowledge of geology: to mention some 
simple instances from Central Italy, the presence of African marbles and 
Egyptian granites in the Roman Campagna is good evidence for the former 
existence of Roman villas; it has been possible to trace the course of the great 
aqueducts across the volcanic plain by means of the débris of calcareous deposit 
thrown out periodically in antiquity by the workmen who cleared the channels; 
and the mere fact that certain characteristic round hillocks between the site of 
Caere and the Mediterranean coast lie in the midst of a stretch of alluvial 
deposit, formed by the advance of the shore-line during the present geological 
epoch, is adequate proof that they are the work of man, even though their 


scientific exploration has been long deferred. 
A. W. VAN BUREN 


LONDON 
July, 1920 
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An Application of the Laboratory Method to the oe of Greek and Latin 
(R. H. Tanner) . , ; : ; : 

Classics in Summer Time (F. Z. M. a i 

Quintilian, the Schoolmaster (G. J. Laing) 

“Situlae” (H. C. Nutting) ‘ 

What My Classic Authors Mean to Me (Wm. McC. Martin) 


CURRENT EVENTS 

Classical Associations and Meetings: 
Interstate Inland Empire Teachers’ Association 

Classical Plays and Entertainments: 
A “Classical Day” at Paris, Kentucky 
The Hippolytus at Bates Colloge 
“A Roman Wedding” at Texas Presbyterian College 

Classical Societies and Clubs: 
A Greek Club in the Northwestern High and Central High Schools of Detroit 
Language and Literature Club of the University of Wisconsin ‘ 


EDITORIALS 
Resolutions at the Cleveland Conference 
A Classical Meeting Rallies to the Journal . 
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*Omitted from the June, 1920, number of the Journal. 





